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Foreword 


The first contact made by Ernest Erickson with the Nationalmuseum in 
Stockholm was in 1950. He initiated discussions with Dr Bo Gyllensvard, 
then head of the Museum's Far Eastern Department, regarding the deposi¬ 
tion of artefacts of East Asiatic origin and the possibility of eventually 
donating these to the Museum. Mr Erickson explained his rather unexpected 
move by the fact that, although a native of Aland and therefore a citizien of 
Finland, he thought that to complement the already sizable collection of 
ancient Chinese art at the National Museum of Stockholm was the best 
ultimate use of his own Chinese art collection. At that particular time he also 
had it in mind to enrich the Museum's collection of Indian art, then in the 
process of being built up. This decision on the part of Mr Erickson won him 
great acclaim, not only with the Museum itself, but also with the principal 
support organisation of Sweden's collections of Far Eastern art, the so-called 
China Committee. The best-known members of this Committee were King 
Gustaf VI Adolf and Professor Bernhard Karlgren. In appreciation of his 
generous gesture, the King subsequently awarded Mr Erickson the Order of 
Wasa. 

Bom in 1893 on the island of Aland, Ernest Erickson went to the United 
States in 1923 where he worked for the Pulp Sales Corporation, sole outlet 
and distributor of Finnish pulp to the paper industry in North America and 
in parts of South America. He rose to become president of this company, 
whilst still finding time to maintain his interest in collecting objects of art. 

Although Chinese art seems to have been the starting point and the 
dominating influence in Mr Erickson's collecting, his area of interest soon 
widened to include other, mainly non-European, cultures. He was attracted 
by art from India and Iran (Persia), ancient Egypt and the Islamic world as 
well as by artefacts from the Indian cultures of Pern and North West 
America. He also collected objects originating from the European Middle 
Ages, many of which he used to adorn his own home. Dicussions were held 
with Carl Nordenfalk, head of the Nationalmuseum from 1958 to 1968, in 
which Mr Erickson promised that the latter, European, collection would be 
bequeathed to the Museum. 

Mr Erickson did not seek to acquire prize items within any particular field. 
Rather, he sought quality in the minor, and sometimes insignificant objects 
and thereby refused to be ruled by the market in his particular choices. It has 
been said that in this way he obtained extremely good value for every dollar 
he spent—something which ought to please everyone who has benefited 
from his generosity. 

Three institutions in the US and three in Sweden were favoured above 
others by Mr Erickson. Most favoured among these, and the first to receive 
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his attentions was the Brooklyn Museum which obtained depositions from 
him already in 1942. The resulting collection is described in a catalogue of 
1987, entitled "The Collector's Eye," which includes nearly 500 items. In 1985 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art received a gift of 150 important Chinese 
artefacts to mark the 70th anniversary of its Oriental Department. These were 
later (in 1987) detailed in a magnificent catalogue. Finally, in 1988, the 
American Museum of Natural History was presented with a major donation 
consisting of Ernest Erickson's collection of pre-Columbian art. 

Now it is the turn of the Stockholm museums to demonstrate their 
gratitude to Mr Erickson by exhibiting his donations and producing a 
comprehensive catalogue describing his collections. His magnificent gift of 
more than 100 items to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities rightly takes 
pride of place among the entries in this publication. The National Museum 
has also been well endowed with a number of items from the Middle Ages, 
amongst which manuscripts and sculptures in a particularly gratifying way 
complement the Museum's rather modest existing collection of continental 
European art from the Middle Ages. The catalogue further details a small 
number of items donated by Mr Erickson to the Museum of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern Antiquities. 

Ernest Erickson's ambition for his depositions was above all that they 
should serve to help "Westerners better to understand another culture." Art 
always seemed to him a tantalising means of communication—he was a 
keen visitor to the countries whose art he collected; he met with art dealers 
and specialists from diverse fields and he interviewed museum people in 
order to understand their needs. He had the agreeable opportunity to play 
the role of a sophisticated and friendly Santa Claus who could distribute 
gifts wherever he went and at the same time enjoy the collections that he had 
so generously deposited amongst various museums in the US and Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Ernest Erickson himself expressed his attitude to the joys of collecting in a 
catalogue of an exhibition of his collections arranged in 1963 at the Brooklyn 
Museum: "It is a very complex feeling which is extremely difficult to express 
in words to someone else. It is not enough to say that your conception is 
made up of a number of details like composition, form and balance, surface 
texture, colour values etc. The thing that gives an object life and meaning 
must come from inside yourself, a synthess of years of accepting and reject¬ 
ing what you have been fortunate in seeing and experiencing." 

Per Bjurstrom 
Director 

The National Art Museums 
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Preface 


Since Ernest Erickson's death in 1983 his collections have been administered 
by the Ernest Erickson Foundation. As the Museum of Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern Antiquities, The Nationalmuseum and The Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities now are exhibiting Mr Erickson's promised gift and are 
producing a fully descriptive catalogue thereof, they thereby gain ownership 
to the depositions. The respective museums would like to convey their 
thanks to the Foundation for its generous decision to carry out Ernest 
Erickson's intentions in this manner and thereby make it possible for a 
larger and very grateful public to enjoy his collections. 


Carl-Gustaf Styrenius Ann-Sofi Topelius 

Director Acting Director 

The Museum of The Nationalmuseum 

Mediterranean 

and Near Eastern 

Antiquities 


Jan Wirgin 
Director 
The Museum of 
Far Eastern 
Antiquities 
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1 

Human figure with mask 

Pre-Yinxu period. 

Whitish green jade, partly calcinated. H: 5 cm 

E.E. 175 

This miniature sculpture shows a human figure 
wearing a mask. The figure is depicted in a very 
stylized manner—the arms are not indicated, 
instead there is an unevenly drilled hole at the 
shoulders. Even the dress is rendered in a very 
simplified manner, most remarkable is the deeply 
undercut coat tail at the back. 

As no comparable figurines are known, it is 
impossible to date the pendant with any certainty. 
A. Salmony has dated it to a pre-Yinxu period. 1 
This dating fits with the archaic quality of the 
carving with its slightly curving planes meeting in 
sharp angles. We also know that this type of calci¬ 
nated whitish green jade was used in the Neolithic 
Banshan culture. 2 The mask brings to mind the 
ceramic heads with shamanistic masks in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 3 
and it is possible that this is a miniature-sized 
depiction of a magician from the late Neolithic/ 
early bronze age in China. 

Formerly in the Ch'ang Nai-chi Coll., Shanghai. 

M.S. 

Exhibited: International Exhibition of Chinese Art, Lon¬ 
don 1935/36, Cat.No 306. 


Published: A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei 
Dynasty . N.Y., 1963, PI. l:2a-c. 

1) A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. 
N.Y. 1963, p. 12. 

2) Cf. a bi (K 1443) in the MFEA, Stockholm. 

3) J.G. Andersson, "Researches in the Prehistory of 
the Chinese", BMFEA , Vol. 15 (1943), PI. 187. 


2 

Human figure with animal head 

Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age. 

Green jade with brown streaks. H: 10.8 cm 

E.E. 139 

This small sculpture depicts a human body with a 
deer's head. The figurine had originally four horn¬ 
like antlers, one of which is now broken off, as is 
also one of the tall ears. The figurine shows other 
signs of the wear and tear of the centuries. Most 
details in the carving have worn away, and the legs 
are now cut off at the ankles, so that the feet are 
missing. In the Cleveland Museum of Art there is a 
similar jade sculpture which is in a much better 
state of preservation and therefore gives a good 
idea of the original appearance of the Erickson 
figurine. 1 The Cleveland figurine is depicted in the 
same position, with hands resting on bent knees. 
In the Cleveland figurine we can see how the jade 
carver has coarsely indicated the fingers—a detail 
which has worn away on the Erickson figurine. 
The Cleveland figurine has four hornlike antlers of 
the same type as those on the Erickson jade, but 
the animal head has a clearly bovine character. 
Both figurines have holes at the back of the shoul¬ 
ders, showing that they were originally intended 
to be used as pendants. 

It seems likely that the two figurines depict 
either zoomorphic gods or shamans/dancers 
impersonating animals. The interpretation of the 
figurines as depictions of shamans/dancers is 
strengthened by the dress of a small jade sculpture 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 2 This 
figurine is depicted in exactly the same position as 
the two other jades—with bent legs and hands 
resting on knees. This is a position which possibly 
could indicate a jumping or dancing posture. The 
face of this figure has human features, but is 
crowned with a strange animal headdress. It is as if 
the upper part of an animal—with head and paws 
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—has been sculptured in a stylized manner and 
made into a magician's headdress. 

None of the three above-mentioned jades has a 
documented provenience, and no similar figurine 
has till now been found in archaeological excava¬ 
tions. The dating of the jades has therefore been 
very difficult. Salmony published the Erickson and 
Cleveland figurines as being from the Han 
dynasty 3 , Hansford lumped the three jade figurines 
together with some other jades of a strange appear¬ 
ance and unknown provenience into one not very 
homogeneous group which he tentatively attri¬ 
buted to the Chu State of the Warring States period. 4 
None of the many excavations in the former Chu- 
area has yielded jades of comparable styles. On the 
other hand, some of the jades in the group can now 
be firmly dated to the microlithic Hongshan cul¬ 
ture (3. mill. B.C.), and I believe that the three jades 
discussed above should also be given a much ear¬ 
lier date than the Warring States/Han. Of the three 
jades, the more static and ornamental style of the 
Cambridge figurine seems to be somewhat later 
than the two others. Its style bears resemblance to 
the style of the human figurines found at Yinxu 
—the site of the last capital of the Shang dynasty. 5 
The beautifully carved and polished raised lines 
encircling the facial details of the Cambridge 
figurine are typical of the style of late Shang jades. 
There are no stylistic parallels to the Erickson and 
Cleveland figurines in the Yinxu-material, and 
they should probably be dated back to an earlier 
period—to the early Bronze or late Neolithic Age. 
The excavations of recent years have brought 
to light the sculptural art and fine jade carvings of 
the Hongshan culture. In addition to the earthen¬ 
ware female sculptures which astounded the 
archaeological world a couple of years ago, the 
excavations of Hongshan sites have yielded two 
small stone figurines. 6 One of these, admittedly 
severely damaged and reconstructed in a tentative 
manner, depicts a man with bent knees—a posi¬ 
tion quite similar to that of the jade figurines dis¬ 
cussed above. Judging by the available illustration, 
the head of the man seems to be omated with 
snakes in the same manner as one of the famous 
pottery "shaman" heads from the Banshan-culture 
in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stock¬ 
holm. 7 The style of the Hongshan stone figurines is 
somewhat different from that of the Erickson and 
Cleveland jades—volumetric forms are added 
together in a less organic manner. The Erickson 
and Cleveland figurines were probably made some 
time between this phase of the Neolithic and the 
Yinxu-phase of the Bronze Age. M.S. 



1) S.H. Hansford, Chinese Carved Jades. London 1968, 
PI. 56. 

2) ibid , PI. 59. 

3) A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. 
New York 1963, p. 221. 

4) S.H. Hansford, Chinese Carved Jades. London 1968, 
pp. 83-85. 

5) Yinxu yuqi. Peking 1982. 

6) Kaogu, 1987:6, p. 515, figs. 11-12. 

7) J.G. Andersson, "Researches in the Prehistory of 
the Chinese", BMFEA, vol. 15 (1943), PI. 187. 

Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 35:5; S.H. Hansford, Chinese Carved jades. Lon¬ 
don 1968, pp. 83-84, PI. 57. 
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3 

Pendant depicting bird 
and human head 

Early Bronze Age. 

Pale green jade. L: 9.6 cm 
E.E. 180 

The pendant is made of a flawless, translucent jade 
of excellent quality. The decoration, which is iden¬ 
tical on both sides, shows a bird grasping a human 
head. The head has a broad nose, thick lips and 
ear-lobes pierced with circular earrings. The bird is 
shown in profile, with its head turned. The outer 
and inner contours of the pendant are marked with 
lines in soft relief. The crest of the bird is decorated 
with stiff, engraved lines, contrasting with the soft 
linework elsewhere in the pendant. 

The Erickson pendant is stylistically quite simi¬ 
lar to the famous jade pendant depicting a plumed 
bird found in the tomb of the imperial consort Fu 
Hao in Anyang, dating from the late Shang period. 1 
The inner and outer contour lines are marked with 
the same type of lines in raised relief, the wings of 
both birds are delineated with hooked lines, and 


the outer contours are enlivened by the same type 
of curvatures. We also find the same contrast 
between the soft linework in head and body and 
the geometric forms and stiff lines in the crests. 
The carving style of the plumed bird is unique in 
the otherwise quite homogeneous jade material 
from Yinxu (Anyang). The pendant might have 
been a work of an earlier period—i.e. that it was 
already of some considerable age before it was 
placed in the tomb—or it might have been a work 
of a local jade carving tradition from outside Any¬ 
ang. R. Bagley has suggested a southern origin for 
the style, as a bird-shaped ring from Shijiahe, 
Tianmen, Hubei, offers stylistical parallels. 2 S. 
Deng claims that the style has an eastern origin, as 
she classifies these pendants together with jades 
decorated with birds and/or human heads, whose 
origin she traces back to the Neolithic culture of 
the Yi-tribes in Shandong. 3 

The motif of birds grasping human heads is rare, 
but one jade pendant in the Palace Museum, Pe¬ 
king, 4 and one in the Shanghai Museum 5 show the 
same motif in different versions. The Shanghai 
pendant is decorated with two birds and one head; 
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the bird which is grasping the human head has a 
dragon-like crest. In the Peking pendant there is 
only one bird, while the human head is duplicated. 
In the latter we can study in some detail the man's 
hairstyle and head ornaments. The ears are pierced 
with circular ear-rings and above the long, dis¬ 
hevelled hair, there is a kind of crest, which looks 
like a crown of feathers. Related motifs are found 
on two jade sceptres, one in the National Palace 
Museum, Taiwan, and the other in the Freer 
Gallery, Wash. D.C. The sceptre in Taiwan is deco¬ 
rated on one side with a bird of the same type as 
the one on the Peking pendant, on the other side 
with a mask crowned with feathers. 6 The ornamen¬ 
tal style of this sceptre is rather similar to that of 
the famous adze found in Liangcheng zhen, 
Rizhao, Shandong, from the Longshan culture. 7 
The jade sceptre in the Freer Gallery is decorated 
on one side with a bird in a related, although 
somewhat simpler style, and on the other side with 
a human head with circular ear-rings. 8 

The combination of circular ear-rings, long hair 
hanging down, and a featherlike crest is found in a 
number of Chinese jades, spanning a long period 
of time. A very early example is found in the deco¬ 
ration on a jade in the Freer Gallery, Wash. D.C., 9 
which probably dates from the late Neolithic as the 
ornamentation above and below the head is in a 
style similar to that of the decoration on the famous 
adze from Liangcheng zhen. The same type of hair 
style and ornament is found as late as on a jade 
pendant from the tomb of Prince Meng of the 
Huang state in Guangshan in Southern Henan, 
dating from the early Spring and Autumn Period 
(7th cent. B.C.). 10 During the Zhou dynasty, the 
grown-up males were most particular about the 
braiding and capping of their hair; it had become a 
symbol of cultural maturity and control of 
behaviour—obviously the dishevelled hair of 
these jade figures indicates a person in a special 
position or a god. A. Salmony has suggested that 
the man with the circular ear-rings might depict 
the mountain demon Wuluo mentioned in the sha- 
manistic geography Shanhai jing, as this demon has 
circular ear-rings as an attribute. 11 However, there 
are no other features which connect the long¬ 
haired figure with the mountain demon of the 
Shanhai jing, and the theory thus lacks a sound 
foundation. Against the theory speaks the fact that 
the Shanhai jing does not mention any close rela¬ 
tionship between the mountain demon and birds— 
a relationship which seems very important in some 
of the jades discussed above. S. Deng has iden¬ 
tified the bird of prey found on these jades with 
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the god Gou Mang—a god of totemistic character 
connected with the Yi-tribes Tai Hao and Shao 
Hao in Eastern China. According to the Shanhai 
jing, Gou Mang was a god with a human head and 
a bird's body. The ornamentation found on some 
of these birds might be interpreted as a human 
head, but this interpretation seems somewhat 
forced. The figure with dishevelled hair and circu¬ 
lar ear-rings is by S. Deng identified as depictions 
of Chang Yi—the female ancestor of these tribes. 12 
There is, however, no evidence either to support or 
reject the identification of this figure as a female. 
The crest or head-dress, seemingly made of feath¬ 
ers, which we find in many of the jades, certainly 
indicates an avial connection, but instead of being 
depictions of totemistic ancestors related to the 
birds, these jades might have a shamanistic mean¬ 
ing. The birds and feathers make one think of the 
yuren —"the feather men"—often mentioned in 
Eastern Zhou literature. These were mediators 
between earth and heaven, men and gods. The 
jades might have had their origin in a shamanistic 
culture in which shamans pictured their meetings 
with the divine as bird-like flights. Also the long, 
dishevelled hair suggests rites of an unorthodox 
character—the Zuo zhuan mentions, with great dis¬ 
gust, a sacrifice in the wilderness, where the 
officiant had dishevelled hair. 13 

M.S. 

Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 11:6; Deng Shupin, "Tianming xuanniao jiang 
er sheng Shang". Gugong wemvu yuekan, 42, p. 23, fig. 17. 

1) Yinxu Fu Hao mu. Peking 1980, PI. 32:3. 

2) The Great Bronze Age of China. New York 1980, 
p. 187. 

3) Deng Shupin, "Tianming xuannio jiang er sheng 
Shang." Gugong wenwu yuekan, 42, pp. 15-34. 

4) Gugong bowuyuan, Guyu jingcui. Shanghai 1987, 
PI. 12. 

5) Shanghai bowuyuan cangbao lu. Hongkong 1988, 
p. 69. 

6) D.J. Dohrenwend, "Jade Demonic Images from 
Early China", Ars Orientalis, 10(1975), PI. 10, 
fig. 33. 

7) Kaogu, 1972:4, pp. 56-57, figs. 1-2. 

8) D.J. Dohrenwend, op. cit., PI. 12, fig. 37. 

9) Na Zhiliang, Guyu jiancai. Taibei 1980, p. 194, 
fig. 244A. 

10) Kaogu, 1984:4, PI. 5:3. 

11) A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty, 
N.Y. 1963, p. 91. 

12) Deng Shupin, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

13) Zuo zhuan, Duke Xi, 22nd year (Legge, Chinese 
Classics, Vol. 5, p. 182). 
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4 

Pendant or finial decorated with 
birds and dragon 

Shang, Yinxu culture (13th—11th cent. B.C.) 
Calcinated bone-coloured jade with traces of 
cinnabar. H: 6.7 cm W: 2.9 cm 
E.E. 73 

This wafer-thin jade is carved with great pre¬ 
cision—the ornamentation is made in openwork 
technique with double incised lines, the style is 
typical of the Yinxu phase of the Shang dynasty. 
On one side there is an undecorated hole from 
which it might have been suspended. However, 
small tabs at the base of the jade indicate that it 
was originally made for insertion ino another ob¬ 
ject. 

The jade is identically carved on both sides with 
a motif showing a dragon with a capped horn 
arching over the head of a bird. A small bird fills 
up the space between the dragon's body and the 
bird's head. Related motifs are found on several 
Shang jades. A. Salmony published two jades 
depicting birds with dragons on their heads (one 
now in the Sackler collection in the Freer Gallery). 1 
In the National Palace Museum, Taiwan, there is a 
pendant depicting a bird with a homed dragon on 
its head, 2 in the Buffalo Museum of Science there is 
a similar pendant with a rudimentary dragon arch¬ 
ing over its head. 3 In the tomb of the imperial 
consort Fu Hao at Yinxu, Anyang, from the late 
Shang dynasty, was found a jade pendant showing 
a similar bird with a rudimentary dragon on its 
head, which in the archaeological report was 
characterized as a dragon-shaped crest. 4 From the 
same tomb comes another carved jade with a 
slightly different version of the motif, showing a 
dragon positioned above a bird with two capped 
horns. The archaeological report interprets the 
motif as the bird supporting the dragon in its 
ascent to heaven. 5 But the motif was probably more 
than a fairy tale illustration—the combination of 
birds and dragons, which was such a recurrent 
theme in Shang art, might have carried important 
totemistic implications—birds and dragons being 
the totems of some of the most influential clans 
during the early history of China. 

M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 8:3; Na Zhiliang, Guyu jiancai. Taibei, 1980, 
pp. 28, 165. 



1) A. Salmony, Carved Jade of Ancient China. Berkeley, 
1938, PL 16:4, 6. 

2) NPM Bulletin, Vol. 3 (1968): 1, opposite p. 1. 

3) Joan M. Hartman, Ancient Chinese Jades from the 
Buffalo Museum of Science. New York, 1975, fig. 16. 

4) Yinxu Fu Hao mu. Peking 1980, No. 993, p. 164, 
PL 141:2. 

5) ibid, No. 354, p. 159, colour plate 32:1. 
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Pendant in the shape of a bird 

Shang, Yinxu culture (13th—11th cent. B.C.) 
Pale green jade with brown streaks. 

H: 3.8 cm W: 3.8 cm 
E.E. 76 

This pidgeon-like bird has a cicada decoration on 
its back and a bird on each wing. The ornamenta¬ 
tion is carved with double-incised lines in a style 
typical of the Yinxu-phase of the Shang dynasty. A 
hole at the base shows that it was once used as a 
pendant. 

M.S. 


6 

Pendant in the shape of a bird 

Shang, Yinxu culture (13th—11th cent. B.C.) 
Greyish green, partly calcinated jade. 

L: 3.2 cm H: 3.2 cm 
E.E. 174 

A pidgeon-like bird, perforated at the chest. The 
eyes and wings indicated by incised lines. The tail 
and feet seem to have been recut during a later 
period. A bird in the same style was found in a 
house (F 10) that was excavated north of Xiaotun- 
cun in Anyang, from the Yinxu phase of the Shang 
dynasty. 1 

Formerly in the Ch'ang Nai-chi Coll., Shanghai. 

M.S. 

Exhibited: 

International Exhibition of Chinese Art. London 1935/36, 
Cat.No 270. 

1) Kaogu, 1976:4, pi. 7:2. 
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7 

Pendant in the shape of a fish 

Shang dynasty, Yinxu culture (13th—11th cent. 
B.C.) 

Pale green, partly calcinated jade. Traces of 
cinnabar. L: 11.6 cm 
E.E. 224 

This curved pendant in the shape of a fish is iden¬ 
tically carved on both sides. The incised lines are 
simple and full of strength. The hook on the nose 
was interpreted by S.H. Hansford as a snout, and 
this made him classify the fish as belonging to the 
Cyprinidae-family. 1 The hook might, however, 
have been intended to depict a fishing hook. 
Formerly in the Ch'ang Nai-chi Coll., Shanghai. 

M.S. 


ously identifies the jade in the von Oertzen collec¬ 
tion with the jade pendant formerly in the Ch'ang 
Nai-chi collection and exhibited in London 1935-36 
(No. 369). The reproductions clearly show two dif¬ 
ferent jades. 


Exhibited: 

International Exhibition of Chinese Art. London 1935/36, 
Cat.No 369. 

1) S.H. Hansford, Jade: Essence of Hills and Streams. 
Cape Town, cop. 1969, p. 51. Hansford here errane- 
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Ge-dagger 

Shang dynasty, Yinxu culture (13th—11th cent. 
B.C.) 

Pale brown and tan jade with darker markings. 

Small chip at the point. L: 35 cm W: 6.7 cm 

E.E. 184 

This ge-dagger (dagger axe), which is identically 
decorated on both sides, has a slightly curved 
blade with a bevelled centre and two side ridges. A 
leizven -pattern (i.e. a pattern of squarish spirals) 
between the rills embellish the blade, while the 
rear part of the tang is decorated with paired verti¬ 
cal bands in relief. 


The type and ornamentation are typical of the 
Yinxu-phase of the Shang dynasty, and a similar 
ge-dagger with the same type of ornamentation 
was found in the tomb of Fu Hao. 1 

M.S. 

Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PL 4:1. 

1) Yinxu Fu Hao mu. Peking 1980. No. 484, colour pi. 
18.1. 
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Pendant in the shape of a bird 

Late Shang/early Western Zhou (14th—10th 
cent. B.C.) 

Light green, translucent jade with small spots of 
calcination. Partly covered by cinnabar. L: 4.5 
cm H: 2.3 cm 
E.E. 266 

Pendants in the shape of long-tailed birds were 
common during late Shang and still more so dur¬ 
ing Western Zhou. The bird in the Erickson collec¬ 
tion has a hooked beak and long tail feathers. The 
wings are marked with grooves ending in a spiral 
pattern, the eyes are encircled by shallow depres¬ 
sions. The chest is perforated with a hole from 
which it was suspended, at the bottom is a hole of 
unknown function. The lower part with the feet is 
now missing. M.S. 


10 

Silkworm 

Western Zhou, 11th—10th cent. 

Whitish, calcinated jade. L: 5.1 cm H: 2.1 cm 
E.E. 227 

A pendant in the shape of a silkworm. The fluted 
body is slightly curved and tapers off at the end. 
The head is perforated. Pendants of similar form, 
but of smaller size, were found in excavations 
1974-75 in the tombs of Yu (?) Bo and his spouse 
Jing Ji in Rujia zhuang, Baoji, Shaanxi, from the 
Middle Zhou period. 1 

Formerly in the Ch'ang Nai-chi Coll., Shanghai. 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

International Exhibition of Chinese Art, London 1935/36, 
Cat.No. 274. 

1) Wenzvu 1976:4, p. 60. 
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Stag's head 

Western Zhou 

Ivory-coloured, partly calcified jade. 

H: 7.5 cm W: 3 cm 
E.E. 147 

The stag's head with three-pronged antlers is softly 
carved, with a fine characterization of the animal. 
A smaller stag's head of a fairly similar style has 
been found in a tomb from Middle Western Zhou 
in Xincun, Xun xian. 1 

The stag has a deep vertical groove on the 
flattened underside, making attachment to another 
object possible. M.S. 

Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. ll:3a-b; S.H. Hansford, Chinese Carved Jades. 
London 1968, PI. 13A; Na Zhiliang, Guyu jiancai. Taipei 
1980, p. 238. 

1) Guo Baojun, Xun xian Xincun. Peking 1964, pi. 
102:2; Yeung Kin-fong, Jade Carving in Chinese Ar¬ 
chaeology, Vol. 1. Hongkong 1987, PI. 81: 9A-B. 


12 

Hare 

Middle Western Zhou, 10th cent. B.C. 

Whitish jade with so-called "chicken-bone" 
patina. L: 3.5 cm H: 3.2 cm 
E.E. 268 

A flat pendant carved on both sides as a hare with 
long ears. It is incised to show ears, eyes, and legs. 
Perforated at the breast. A similar type was found 
in 1932 in a tomb (M 1) at Xincun, Xun xian, 
Henan, dated to the Middle Western Zhou period. 1 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

C.T. Loo, An Exhibition of Chinese Archaic Jades. West 
Palm Beach 1950. (PI. 18:9) 

1) Yeung Kin-fong, Jade Carving in Chinese Archaeol¬ 
ogy, Vol. 1. Hongkong 1987. PI. 80: 8A-B. 
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Knife 

Middle Eastern Zhou (6th—5th cent. B.C.) 
Bronze knife with jade handle. The jade yellow¬ 
ish green with honey-coloured streaks. 

L: 20.5 cm 
E.E. 99 

The ring-shaped handle of the knife is decorated 
with a finely carved pattern of spirals and C- 
shaped volutes in relief. On one side of the ring is a 
sculptured dragon head. The neck of the dragon is 
striated, as are also small areas among the scrolls 


on the ring. The tightly carved, slightly irregular 
scrolls of the ornamentation belong to the stylistic 
group which has been named "style of the plump 
curls" by M. Loehr 1 —a style which he tentatively 
dates to the 6th cent. B.C. 2 

A short sword with a similar type of ring handle, 
although decorated with a somewhat later type of 
ornamentation, was found in the tomb of the 
Marquis Yi of Zeng from the 5th cent. B.C. 3 

M.S. 


1) M. Loehr, Ancient Chinese Jades from the G.L. Win- 
throp Coll, in the Fogg Art Museum. Cambr., Mass. 
1975, pp. 24-25. 

2) ibid, p. 28. 

3) Sui xian Zeng hou Yi mu. Peking 1980, fig. 106. 
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Pendant 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Bone-coloured, calcinated jade with darker 
streaks. Traces of cinnabar. L: 8.5 cm 
E.E. 137 

The pendant is identically carved on both sides, 
one end being decorated with a crested bird, the 
other with a feline animal head. The surface of the 
pendant is filled with a lightly engraved spiral 
pattern. This decorative style is rather rarely found 
on jades, but is common on lacquerwork from the 
Warring States Period. M.S. 
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Pendant terminating in two 
dragon's heads 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Brownish grey, partly calcinated jade. 

L: 8.2 cm W: 5.1 cm 
E.E. 177 

The pendant is identically carved on both sides in 
an openwork technique with incised ornamenta¬ 
tion. The two crested feline heads of dragon-like 
character face each other and are connected by an 
arch with a hole in the centre from which the 
pendant hung. Interlocked C-shaped volutes with 
slightly elevated heads fill the surface of the arch. 
Below the arch is an elaborate pattern in openwork 
technique, ending in two inverted bird heads. 

This type of pendant was probably part of an 
elaborate set of jade ornaments, linked together 
with chains of metal or silk, and suspended from 
the girdle. The fact that there is only one hole 
indicates that this pendant was intended to be the 
final piece in the set. 

Part of one of the crests is now missing. 

M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 24:4. 
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Homed animal 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 

Green jade with brown streaks. 

L: 5.8 cm W: 5.8 cm H: 2.5 cm 

E.E. 214 

This jade depicts an animal head with broad, 
blunted horns, from which two tines curl down¬ 
wards in an ornamental pattern. The horns are 
decorated with two bands in low relief. It seems 
impossible to identify this head with broad, tined 
horns as belonging to any zoological species—the 
head is probably just another example of the 
mythical creatures with composite features bor¬ 
rowed from different animals in which the art of 
the Period of the Warring States abounds. 

On the back, in the neck of the animal, a deep 
circular cavity and a large horizontal perforation 
leading from below one ear to the opposite side 
indicate that the head was originally intended to 
serve as a finial. The head is also perforated by 
several smaller holes, most of them probably of 
later date. The right ear, horn and tine has been 
slightly damaged. M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 11:4. 
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Belt buckle 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 

White jade, framed in gold. 

L: 11.2 cm W: 5.8 cm 

E.E. 25 

The centre piece of this ornate belt buckle is a 
composite animal with the body of a dragon and 
the head of a bird, carved in white jade. (The jade 
is now broken.) The jade is identically carved on 
both sides—the surface of the animal's body being 
covered by a spiral pattern, the upper parts of its 
legs striated. At the middle of the body is a perfo¬ 
ration. 

The gold enframing the jade animal is now in a 
very battened condition, and it is impossible to 
visualize its original pattern in any detail. It seems 
that the animal mask on the lower part of the 
buckle continued in a birdlike body with wings 
and claws distributed in an entirely decorative 


manner to the left, while a smaller animal encased 
the jade on the lower right side. The hook of the 
belt buckle is now missing—it might originally 
have been made in some other material than gold; 
on a similar belt-buckle found in tomb No. 5 in 
Guweicun, Hui xian, the hook was made of jade. 1 

The quality of the craftsmanship in the buckle is 
very high, with finely chiselled details. The buckle 
belongs to those objects which S. Umehara pub¬ 
lished as coming from Jincun in ancient Luoyang, 
generally believed to be the royal cemetery of the 
Eastern Zhou dynasty. 2 M.S. 

Published: 

S. Umehara, Rakuyo Kinson kobo shuei. Kyoto 1936, PI. 74. 

1) Hui xian fajue baogao. Peking 1956, PI. 74. 

2) S. Umehara, Rakuyo Kinson kobo shuei. Kyoto 1936, 
PI. 74. 
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End piece of hinged ornament 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent, B.C.) 
Translucent greyish-green jade with brown 
streaks. H: 3.2 cm W: 4.6 cm 
E.E. 170 
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Belt hook in the shape of a bird 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 

Waxy, yellowish green jade. Traces of cinna¬ 
bar. L: 5.3 cm W: 2.9 cm 
E.E. 105 


This carved jade was originally the end piece of an 
elaborate construction. A complete set, consisting 
of 7 pieces of jade and 2 pieces of gilt bronze, was 
found in tomb 1, Guweicun, Hui xian, Henan, 
from the Warring States Period. 1 

The Erickson piece is reported to come from Jin- 
cun in ancient Luoyang, believed to be the site of 
the royal cemetery during Eastern Zhou, and a 
similar style of decoration, with elegant scrolls and 
bird heads, is found also in other jades connected 
with this area. 2 The quality of the carving is excel¬ 
lent, the translucent jade is identically carved on 
both sides and polished to a glass-like lustre. The 
adorning scrolls seem at some time to have met 
with some damage and the hooked parts have been 
ground down. M.S. 


This finely carved and polished belt hook is made 
in the shape of a phoenix-like bird with small 
wings and long tail feathers. The bird's head is 
turned backwards to form the hook. The sturdy 
fore- and backleg give the body the appearance of 
an animal. In the Mufei collection, Cambridge, 
there is a belt hook in the same style, reportedly 
fromjincun. 1 M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 11:4. 

1) Hui xian fajue baogao. Peking, 1956, p. 81, PI. 53. 

2) S. Umehara, Rakuyo Kinson kobo shuei. Kyoto, 1937, 
Pis. 86:7, 87:9, 89:3. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 17:5. 

1) Cheng Te-k'un, Chou China. Cambr. 1963, PI. 4d. 
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Jade disk 

Late Eastern Zhou 

Pale green jade with brown streaks. Partly calci¬ 
nated. Diam: 6.9 cm 
E.E. 229 
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Fluted ring 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—4th cent. B.C.) 
Brownish-white, partly calcinated jade. 
Diam: 5 cm 
E.E. 228 


This jade disk is reported to come from Jincun in 
ancient Luoyang. The surface is decorated with 
incised spirals in low relief, the outer and inner 
edges have incised rims in raised relief. The jade is 
polished to a high degree of lustre. 

M.S. 


This type of ring, fluted like a twisted cord, was 
quite common in late Eastern Zhou. The ring is 
reported to have come from Jincun in ancient 
Luoyang. A similar type of jade ring, although of 
larger size, was used in combination with glass 
beads to decorate the back of a bronze mirror, also 
reportedly from Jincun. 1 It is possible that the ring 
in the Erickson collection was originally also fixed 
to some other object—this would explain the 
flattened body of the ring. 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

Celadon-Jade, Stockholm 1963, Cat.No. 22. 


1) M. Loehr, Ancient Chinese Jades from the G.L. Win - 
throp Coll, in the Fogg Art museum. Cambr., Mass. 
1975, p. 359. 
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Pair of stags 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Greenish white jade with light brownish 
marks. L: 3.7 cm H: 2.0 cm 
E.E. 176 

This pair of stags is very finely carved. The seem¬ 
ingly straightforward depiction of the animals is 
enlivened by playful ornamental details, such as 
the spirals at the thighs, the pattern of grooves and 
striation on the lower part of the legs, and the 
striation of the antlers. The two stags are identi¬ 
cally carved on both sides and perforated vertically 
through the middle of the body, showing that they 
probably originally served as pendants. 

M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 20:3. 
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Coiled dragon 

Late Eastern Zhou 

Green and brownish jade. Broken and 
mended. L: 2.9 cm W: 5.1 cm 
E.E. 181 


The dragon, which is almost identically carved on 
both sides, is depicted as coiled up in an S-form, 
its surface being covered with a spiral pattern of 
raised lines. Below its throat is a fin in the shape of 
a bird-like creature. 

There is a perforation near the spur on the back, 
showing that the dragon has once served as a pen¬ 
dant. An almost similar piece in the British 
Museum 1 has, however, no holes, and the perfora¬ 
tion might be of later date. M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 24:5. 


1) S. Jenyns, Chinese Archaic Jades in the British 
Museum. London 1951, PI. 37B. 
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Rectangular Plaque 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 

Pale green and light brown jade with spots of 
calcination. H: 4.2 cm W: 5.6 cm 
E.E. 74 

The surface of this plaque is slightly concave. On 
its undecorated back there are two vertical ridges, 
seemingly so that it could be fitted into another 
object. The delicately carved pattern on the front is 
likewise framed by two plain ridges. The pattern 
shows two extremely stylized masks—the taotie 
—transformed almost beyond recognition. The 
plaque demonstrates the high quality of the crafts¬ 
manship during late Eastern Zhou—the surface is 
carved with minute precision, some of the details 
being covered by very fine striations and scale 
patterns. 

M.S. 
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Belt hook 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Greenish white, calcified jade. Repairs at the 
back. L: 4.5 cm W: 4.0 cm 
E.E. 267 

The belt hook has a broad, shield-formed body, 
covered with raised spirals, and a hook in the 
shape of a homed feline head. We find the same 
type of decoration and sturdy form in another belt 
hook from the Warring States period in the Win- 
throp Collection in the Fogg Art Museum. 1 

M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 1) M. Loehr, Ancient Chinese Jades. Cambr., Mass. 

1963, PI. 21:7. 1975, p. 315. 
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Belt hook 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 

Green jade with dark green streak. Partly calci¬ 
nated. L: 13.6 cm 
E.E. 138 

The jade of this belt hook is highly polished, while 
most of the surface has been left plain. The hook is 
finely modeled in the form of a dragon-like head 
with whiskers and leaf-shaped ears, the lower part 
embellished with a tiger-like head. The dragon 
being a symbol of the east and the tiger of the west, 
the decoration of this belt hook might have had 
some cosmological significance. A similar type of 
decoration is found on a belt hook in the von 
Oertzen collection. 1 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

C.T. Loo, An Exhibition of Chinese Archaic Jades. West 
Palm Beach 1950. (PI. 57:2); Celadon-Jade, Stockholm 
1963, Cat.No. 55. 

1) S.H. Hansford, Jade; Essence of Hills and Streams. 
Cape Town 1969, p. 87. 
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Belt hook 

Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Bone-coloured jade with yellowish-green and 
honey-coloured streaks. Incrustations. Discol¬ 
ouring due to oxidation from a bronze object 
buried in its vicinity. 

L: 13.6 cm 
E.E. 269 

The hook is carved in the shape of a simplified 
animal head. The highly polished jade of the body 
has been decorated with four fluted transversal 
bars and chamfered longitudinal edges between 
the bars. A similar belt hook is in the Winthrop 
collection, Fogg Art Museum. 1 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

C.T. Loo, An Exhibition of Chinese Archaic Jades. West 
Palm Beach 1950. (PI. 57:8); Mostra d'arte Cinese, Venice 
1954, Cat.No. 188; Celadon-Jade, Stockholm 1963, 
Cat.No. 53. 

1) M. Loehr, Ancient Chinese Jades. Cambr., Mass. 
1975, p. 320. 
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Belt hook 


Late Eastern Zhou (5th—3rd cent. B.C.) 
Opaque, bone-coloured jade. Partly calcinated. 
Broken and mended at neck. L: 11.6 cm 
E.E. 249 

Belt hook with fluted body and hook in the shape 
of an animal head. 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

Celadon-Jade, Stockholm 1963, Cat.No. 54. 
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Scabbard buckle 

Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) 

Green jade calcinated into a bone-white 
colour. L: 7.6 cm W: 6 cm 
E.E. 213 

Decorated with interlocking C-shaped volutes in 
raised lines and small striated rhombs. On one side 
the upper part of a mask is carved in relief. Similar 
scabbard buckles have been found in Lolang, 
Korea, 1 and in a tomb dating approximately from 
the interregnum period of Wang Mang (A.D. 9-23) 
in Luoyang, Henan. 2 

M.S. 
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Pendant in the shape 
of a human figure 

Han Dynasty (206 B.C—A.D. 220) 

Dark green, mottled jade. Partly calcinated. 

H: 5.0 cm 
E.E. 153 

This pendant shows a standing woman, wearing 
the long garment common in the early history of 
China. Her hands are held folded in front, her hair 
combed into a braid and tied together into a loose 
knot in her neck. 

The figure is carved in a rather simple manner, 
its two sides flattened, resulting in a block-like 
effect. Details of face and dress are rather crudely 
incised with a directness and simplicity which we 
often see in the toggles from the Han dynasty. A 
drilled hole, running from head to foot, indicates 
that the figure hung suspended on a silk cord from 
the girdle. 

Formerly in the Marcus Collection. 

M.S. 

Exhibited: 

Celadon-Jade, Stockholm 1963, Cat.No. 8. 


1) S.H. Hansford, Chinese Carved Jades. London 1968, 
PI. 53b. 

2) Kaogu xuebao, 1963:2, PI. 14:11. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 35:2. 
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Bi -ring 

Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) 

Pale greyish green jade with tan, brown and 
blackish markings. H: 18 cm W: 16.5 cm 
E.E. 185 

The bi-ring, which is identically carved on both 
sides, is covered with a grain pattern in a hexa¬ 
gonal setting. The central opening is surrounded 
by a bevelled band, the outer rim slopes down 
from an elevated outer ridge. The disc is crowned 
with a motif in openwork technique, showing two 
cbz-dragons among scrolls. Small circles and comb¬ 
shaped striations decorate the dragons' bodies. 

Jade bz-rings of the same type, although larger in 
size, are found in several royal tombs from the Han 
dynasty. In Tomb No 1 at Mancheng, belonging to 
Liu Sheng, King Jing of Zhongshan, from the sec¬ 
ond century B.C., was found a jade bi, crowned by 
two magnificent dragons. 1 The bi in the Erickson 
collection, however, is more similar in style to the 
bi -rings found in the tombs of the Zhongshan- 
kings of the Eastern Han dynasty—i.e. those found 
in the tombs of Liu Yan, King Jian (d. A.D. 90) 2 and 
Liu Chang, King Mu (d. A.D. 174). 3 and thus prob¬ 
ably dates from the later half of the Han dynasty. 

The bz-ring has a laudatory inscription in seal 
script engraved along the outer rim, written by the 
Qianlong emperor and dated 1769. 

M.S. 


Published: 

A. Salmony, Chinese Jade through the Wei Dynasty. N.Y. 
1963, PI. 27. 

D. Gure, "Selected Examples from the Jade Exhibition at 
Stockholm 1963", BMFEA, Vol. 36 (1964), p. 125. 

1) Mancheng Hanmu fajue baogao. Peking 1980, Vol. 2, 
colour pi. 15. 

2) Kaogu xuebao, 1964:2, pp. 127-59, PI. 8:2. 

3) Wenwu, 1973:11, pp. 8-20, PI. 2:1. 
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Finial 

Eastern Zhou. Warring States period. 

Bronze. H: 8 cm W: 9.6 cm 

E.E. 208 

In the shape of a bird of prey in flight, with out¬ 
spread wings. In its beak a crawling snake. The 
body, wings and plumage of the bird are finely 
ornamented on the upper side, the reverse is unor¬ 
namented. The bird is perched upon a cylindrical, 
fluted socket. The sunken bands of the socket are 
decorated with a scroll pattern. There is a small 
square hole on the backside of the central raised 
band of the socket. 

Birds of similar type can be found among belt- 
hooks of the Warring States period. 1 A splendid 
large beltclasp in the Tai Collection, New York is 
decorated with a bird of a type very similar to the 
Erickson piece. 2 

The Erickson bird has previously been catalo¬ 
gued as a pole top, but it is much more likely that it 
was originally part of the central interior decora¬ 
tion of a bowl or basin. Such basins have been 


found for instance in excavations of the tomb of 
King Cuo of Zhongshan in 1977, both in ceramics 
and in bronze. 3 The bird found in the Zhongshan 
bronze basin which is described as an eagle, is 
stylistically quite close to the Erickson bird. It is 
also mounted on a similar socket which is resting 
on a tortoise in the centre of the interior of the 
basin. 

The combination of birds and snakes is a most 
common motif during the Warring States period. 

J.W. 

1) B. Karlgren, Chinese Agraffes in two Swedish Col¬ 
lections. B.M.F.E.A. 38:1966. Type Q, PI. 75: Q16-17. 

2) C. Deydier, Chinese Bronzes. Fribourg 1980. PI. 68. 

3) Xin Zhongguo de kaogu faxian he yanjiu. Peking 1984. 
PI. LXXXIX:2. Chugoku Sengoku jidai no yuiChuzan 
Okoku bumbutsu-ten. Tokyo National Museum. To¬ 
kyo 1981. Pis. 25 and 86. 
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Vessel in the shape of an 
animal's head 


Eastern Zhou. Warring States period. 

Bronze. H: 20 cm W: 22 cm 
E.E. 182 

The lower part of the vessel is hemispherical with a 
slightly flattened bottom. The upper part resem¬ 
bles the head of a ram-like mythical beast in shape. 
It has large, round bulging eyes which are half 
covered by heavy, protruding eyelids, a broad 
short muzzle with open nostrils, a wide mouth 
with a ferocious grin and a broad, extended 
tongue. The lower lip is flat and disc-shaped and 
on both sides of the head there are large spiral¬ 
shaped forms in high relief probably indicating 
horns or whiskers. There is a circular opening at 
the top of the vessel. 

The upper part of the vessel is to a large extent 
covered with an intricate feather-and-curl pattern 
with striated and punctuated details, and there is a 
border with similar curvilinear motifs below the 


opening of the vessel. The ornamentation is of a 
most characteristic Warring States type. 

This vessel is highly unusual with its powerful 
and impressive modelling and boldly moulded 
details in high relief. There are no known close 
parallels but stylistically it fits very well into the 
style of the Warring States period, during which 
similar strange and fantastic animals are often 
found. The head has a certain kinship with the 
strange beasts found during the excavation of the 
Zhongshan tombs in Hebei earlier referred to. Two 
Warring States iron plaques covered with gold in 
the Freer Gallery are decorated with animal masks 
of a type similar to the Erickson vessel. 1 

Formerly in the collection of the Comtesse de 
Behague, Paris. J.W. 

PubL: O. Kummel, Jorg Triibner zum Geddchtnis. Berlin 
1930. PI. 56. 

1) T. Lawton, Chinese Art of the Warring States Period. 

Washington 1982. No. 21. 
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Stag 

Eastern Zhou. Warring States period. 

Bronze. H: 19.5 cm L: 19 cm 
E.E. 163 

In a standing position with straight legs and raised 
head. The head is almost triangular with a pointed 
nose, big eyes with marked eyebrows and large 
protruding ears. Big, erect antlers. Short, flat tail 
and realistically rendered genitals. 

On the back of the animal is an oblong rounded, 
slightly raised section, which forms a kind of sad¬ 
dle in which are set three deep, hollow tubes each 
protruding slightly and forming a low collar. The 
body of the stag is covered with incised pear- 
shaped and round figures all with a dot in the 
centre. The underside has two uneven small holes 
revealing a clay core. 

Bronzes of this kind, representing realistic 
interpretations of animals which at the same time 
can be used as vessels, are found during almost all 
bronze age periods. Most of them have just one 
opening, but there are also examples of animal¬ 
shaped vessels with several small receptacles. A 
special group among the latter are the vessels with 
four cylindrical receptacles which have been iden¬ 
tified as colour containers. 1 The Erickson stag, 
however, is of a quite different and much more 
realistic type. An interesting bronze vessel in the 
shape of an ox in the Shanghai Museum, dated to 
the late Spring and Autumn period, has three 
round openings on the back, two of which were 
supposedly used for filling the vessel with warm 
water and the third central one as a detachable 
wine cup. 2 The Erickson vessel, however, is much 
too small to have been used for a similar purpose. 
In the classical book of ceremonials—the Yili 
—vessels in the shape of deer are mentioned in 
connection with archery ceremonies. I will give 
two examples: "The scorer then takes up the deer¬ 
shaped tally-holder, and a man carries the tallies 
after him", 3 "The deer-shaped tally-holder is 
painted in colours. The animal's forelegs are bent 
to kneel. Its back is hollowed out to hold eight 
tallies. The scorer carries it forward in both hands, 
the head being in front". 4 It is quite likely that the 
Erickson stag had a similar ceremonial function, in 
connection with hunting and archery. 


Stylistically the stag is clearly related to a stag 
sculpture of lacquered wood found in the tomb of 
the Marquis of Yi discovered in 1978 in Leigudun, 
Hubei province. The tomb is datable to around 430 
B.C., early in the Warring States period. 5 Not only 
is the general appearance of the stag, which in this 
case is resting, strikingly similar but it also has 
pear-shaped figures, similar to those on the Erick¬ 
son stag, painted all over the body in red with the 
central dot in gold. This way of depicting the coat 
of the animal seems to have been an established 
custom at this time and can be seen on other 
lacquered wooden sculptures as well as on rep¬ 
resentations of stags found on bronze vessels. 6 The 
reason for this convention has been explained as a 
consequence of the Chinese habit of comparing the 
markings of the coat of the animal to "prunus 
petals". 

On stylistic grounds the Erickson stag can be 
quite firmly dated to the Warring States period and 
it is quite possible that it is of a southern origin. 

J.W. 


Publ.: 

A. Salmony, Sammlung J.F.H. Menten. Chinesische Grab- 
funde und Bronzen. Kunstgewerbemuseum der Stadt 
Zurich, 1948. PI. 9. 

1) Cheng Te-K'un, The T'u-lu colour-container of the 
Shang-Chou period. B.M.F.E.A., 37:1965. 

2) Shanghai bowuguan cang qing tongqi Shanghai 1964. 
PL 72. 

3) J. Steele, The I-Li or Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial. 
Vol 1. London 1917. P. 95 (d). 

4) ibid. P. 118 (31). 

5) Qian Hao, Chen Heyi, Ru Suichou, Out of China's 
Earth. Archaeological Discoveries in the People's Re¬ 
public of China. London 1981. PI. 71. 

6) A. Thote, Une sculpture chinoise en bronze du V e 
siecle avant notre ere: essai d'interpretation. Arts 
Asiatique. Tome XLII, 1987. Page 51 and note 26. 

7) ibid. Note 26. 
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Finial 

Eastern Zhou. Warring States period. 

Bronze with inlay of turquoises. 

H: 13 cm W: 8.5 cm 

E.E. S.N. 

The finial is made in the shape of three entwined 
animals; a feline, a snake and a bird. The feline, 
probably a leopard, is on top biting the snake 
which curls along both sides of him, and the bird is 
underneath, its beak attached just under the tail of 
the feline. 

The piece is very well cast with finely chased 
details. The wings of the bird in particular and the 
striated, slightly sunk, spots on the body of the 
feline are minutely engraved. The finial ends in a 
square socket. 

An almost identical finial is in the Ethnographi¬ 
cal Collection, the Danish National Museum, 
Copenhagen 1 and another, somewhat smaller is in 
the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 2 Both finials 
lack the turquoise inlay, and the four turquoises, 
set two at each side, on the Erickson finial might be 
a later addition, although the round cavities seem 
most suitable as settings for stones. An axe in a 
private collection in the U.S.A. has very similarly 
set turqoises and the composition and workman¬ 
ship of the axe also bears a very strong relationship 
with the Erickson finial. 3 

The combination of entwined animals seen on 
this piece is found on Chinese bronze vessels as 
early as the end of the 6th century B.C. The realistic 
rendering the motif has been given here, with its 
almost Shamanistic implications is, however, quite 
close to the composition of the well-known 
lacquered wooden sculptures from the Warring 
States period found in Xinyang 4 and Changsha. 
Among the bronzes from the same period we find 
similar felines on top of bronze bells 5 and numer¬ 
ous animal representations with workmanship 
similar to the Erickson finial are found among 
small ornaments, handles, belthooks etc. The 
square socket of the finial can be seen on some 
finials from Luoyang. 6 

J.W. 



1) Bunker et al, "Animal Style " Art from East to West. 
New York 1970. No. 71. 

2) T. Lawton, Chinese Art of the Warring States Period. 
Washington 1982. PI. 13. 

3) Bunker op. cit. No. 65. 

4) Cp. M. Tregear, Arts of China. Neolithic Cultures to 
the Tang Dynasty. Recent Discoveries. Tokyo 1968. 
Pis. 98, 105/ 

5) The Exhibition of Early Chinese Bronzes. 
B.M.F.E.A. 6: 1934. PI. XXVIII. 

6) W.C. White, Tombs of Old Lo-yang. Shanghai 1934. 
Nos. 166-168. PI. LXIX. 
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Hooved animal 

Eastern Steppes. Probably Western Inner 

Mongolia. 3rd century B.C. 

Bronze. L: 7.5 cm W: 5.3 cm 

E.E. S.N. 

This small finial is made in the shape of a standing 
donkey-like quadruped with a beaked head 
resembling a griffon. The tail ends in a small head 
similar to that of the animal. 

The combination of a hooved animal body with 
a beaked head is a familiar motif on Ordos bronze 
plaques. 1 On a gold plaque found at Xigou in West¬ 
ern Inner Mongolia a similar animal can be seen, 
and in this case the small second head is attached 
to the back of the animal. 2 Another animal of a 
similar type made of gold was excavated in 
Shaanxi in 1957. 3 This animal is much more elab¬ 
orate and very beautifully sculptured with fine 
details. It has a magnificent crown with eight grif¬ 
fon heads and the tail ends in a small beaked head 
very similar to the one on the Erickson piece. 

Another finial, very similar to the one in the 


Erickson collection, but lacking the second small 
head, is in the Nasli M. Heeramaneck collection in 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 4 Finials 
constructed in this way seem to be typical of sites 
in Western Inner Mongolia. 

J.W. 

1) W. Watson, Handbook to the collection of Early Chi¬ 
nese Antiquities. British Museum. London 1963. PI. 
40:a. A similar plaque from the Margot Holmes 
collection is in the M.F.E.A. 

2) Wenivu 1980:7. Page 2, Fig. 3:4 and PI. 2:5. 

3) Chugoku Shaanxi sho shutsudo bunbutsu: kinryu 
konba to dobutsu kokuho ten. Osaka Municipal 
Museum. Osaka 1987. No. 10, Colourplate 27. The 
finial is dated to the Warring States period. 

4) Ancient Bronzes Ceramics and Seals. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 1981. No. 777. 
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Plaque in the form of a wild ass 

Eastern Steppes. 3rd century B.C. 

Bronze. L: 14 cm H: 8.2 cm 

E.E. 192 

This beautifully cast bronze plaque in the shape of 
a couchant wild ass ( kulati ) has several parallels in 
different collections. A very similar plaque in 
silver, also from the Erickson collection, is in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 1 and another 
silver example can be found in the British 
Museum. 2 A gilt bronze plaque of the same type is 
in the Museum fur Ostasiatische Kunst in Berlin, 3 
and a bronze plaque almost identical to this one is 
in the Heeramaneck collection in the Los Angeles 
County Museum. 4 

A characteristic feature of Steppe art is the re¬ 
cessed pointed cells marking the ears and hooves 


of the animal as well as the round markings on the 
knees. The back of the plaque is hollow. 

J.W. 

1) M.K. Hearn, Ancient Chinese Art. The Ernest Erickson 
collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New 
York 1987. No. 78. 

2) J. Rawson, Ancient China. London 1980. Colour PI. 
IX. 

3) Ausgewahlte Werke Ostasiatischer Kunst. Museum 
fur Ostasiatische Kunst. Berlin-Dalhem 1977. No. 
10 . 

4) Ancient Bronzes Ceramics and Seals. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 1981. No. 832. 
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Belt-hook 

Eastern Zhou. Warring States period. 

Gilt bronze. L: 7 cm W: 2.9 cm 

E.E. 151 

In the shape of a buffalo head with flat muzzle, big 
deep-set eyes and long curved horns which meet at 
the shaft of the hook. The curved hook is in the 
shape of a crested bird. Plain back with a round 
projecting button. 

The belt-hook is vigorously modelled and finely 
cast. It is of a type which, stylistically, should be 
placed at the end of the Warring States period. 

Formerly in the Marcus Collection. 

J.W. 
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Coiled feline 

Eastern Zhou, 4th—3rd century B.C. 

Gilt bronze. W: 5.8 cm 

E.E. 59 

The animal is modelled in the round and was prob¬ 
ably used as a sleeve weight or carried as an 
amulet. 

It has round eyes, a broad flat nose with small 
round nostrils and a mouth with parted lips. The 
pointed, almost triangular ears have trident-like 
markings in the centre. The legs are short and 
muscular and the long thin tail is gently coiled in 
an S-curve and attached to the chin of the animal. 

The gilding is partly worn away and there are 
several areas of green patination. 

There are two figures almost identical with the 
Erickson piece: one in the Seligman Collection 1 
and the other in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Myron S. Falk Jr, New York. 2 

The overall design of the figure goes back to the 
characteristic Scythian representations of curled 
felines and the rendering of the mouth as well as 
the round eyes are also very similar to what can be 
seen in animal representations from that culture. 
The workmanship of the figure is, however, obvi¬ 
ously Chinese and the characteristic treatment of 
the feet of the feline as well as that of the pointed 
ears indicate that the piece was made during the 
Warring States period. J.W. 

1) S.H. Hansford, The Seligman Collection of Oriental 
Art. Vol 1. London 1957. PI. XLVIII (A 103). 

2) E.C. Bunker—C.B. Chatwin—A.R. Farkas, "Animal 
Style" Art from East to West . New York 1970. No. 67. 
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Kneeling man 

Warring States—Early Han. 

Probably Qin Dynasty. 

Bronze. H: 8.9 cm W: 4 cm 

E.E. 34 

Figure of a man in kneeling position, slightly lean¬ 
ing forward with his hands resting on his knees. 
He is stripped to the waist and has a heavy, mus¬ 
cular body. He is dressed in a loin-cloth tied 
around his waist and is wearing a helmet-like cap 
with a tall crest on the top, which is tied under his 
chin with a ribbon. The features of the finely sculp¬ 
tured face are lightly incised. He seems to be hold¬ 
ing a rectangular implement of some kind in both 
hands. At the back, between his shoulders, is a 
square hole where the figure was apparently 
attached to something. 

The figure is covered with a heavy green patina, 
which is especially thick on the head and the lower 
part of the body, and some parts are badly 
corroded. The face and the upper part of the body 
reveals the shiny copper-coloured bronze. 

Bronze figures of kneeling men, often depicting 
servants holding different kinds of objects in their 
hands as well as kneeling figures serving as 
supports for different types of vessels were quite 
common during the Warring States period. 1 A 


number of figures of this kind are quite stylized, 
with few details and they are often depicted in a 
rather stiff position. One figure of this type of very 
fine quality holding a lamp was excavated in 1975 
in tomb No. 5 at Shangcunling, Sanmenxia in 
Henan Province. This figure is wearing a crested 
cap very similar to the one worn by the Erickson 
figure. 2 The very fine and realistic sculpturing of 
the face and especially the body of the Erickson 
figure with its gently curved back is, however, an 
example of a quite different style. It seems to have 
a rather close stylistic affinity with the terracotta 
figures from the tomb of Qin shihuang. The dis¬ 
tinctively realistic style of those figures, as well as 
of the bronze horses and chariots found at the 
same tomb, seems to be quite unique and did not 
last for a very long time. 

J.W. 

1) W.C. White, Tombs of Old Lo-Yang. Shanghai 1934. 

Pis. LXXVI-LXXII. 

2) Zhongguo gu cjingtonggi xuan. Peking 1976. PI. 72. 
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Demon figure 

Warring States—early Western Han 
Gold and clay. Total h.: 3.3 cm 
E.E. 36 

Fragmentary miniature gold sculpture of a demon. 
Only the upper part of the figure with head and 
arms is still intact. It is cast in gold with the eyes 
inlaid in green glass. The figure is standing with 
its right hand resting on the hip and the left raised 
and held just below the chin. It seems to be wear¬ 
ing head-gear with wing-like sidepieces. The 
workmanship is very fine and strong in spite of the 
small scale (see enlarged detail above). 

The missing part of the body is modelled in 
light-coloured clay which has partly been painted 
in red and black earth-colours. The colour and soft¬ 
ness of the clay part indicate that it did not serve as 
a core during the casting process. It is evidently a 
later addition to mount the fragment. 

Different types of demons and other strange crea¬ 
tures, often depicted as imaginative combinations 
of human and animal forms, are quite frequent in 
the art of late Zhou and early Han. 1 Their precise 
meaning is unclear but they seem to have their 
roots in very ancient Shamanistic beliefs. 

Stylistically this little figure bears strong 



resemblance to a pair of golden shaft-finials for 
bronze halberds (ge ), which were excavated from 
the tomb of King Cuo of Zhongshan in Pingshan, 
Hebei in 1978. 2 These shaft-finials are decorated 
with two heads of a dragonlike monster, the eyes 
of which are inlaid in glass. The workmanship is 
very similar to that of the Erickson figure. The 
combination of goldwork and glass inlay seems to 
be especially common during the Warring States 
and early Western Han periods. J.W. 

1) Cp. Changsha Mawangdui yihao Han mu. Vol. 2. Pe¬ 
king 1973. Pis. 38-57. 

2) Chugoku Sengoku jidai no yu: Chuzan okoku bum- 
butsu-ten. Tokyo National Museum. Tokyo 1981. PI. 
28. The tomb is datable to the 4th century B.C. 
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Kneeling figure 

Han Dynasty. Probably Western Han. 

Bronze. H: 12.7 cm W: 4.5 cm 

E.E. 8 

Representing an immortal ( yuren ). He is kneeling 
with his hands on his knees. Large head with 
deep-set eyes, straight mouth and big, rounded 
nose. Finely incised eyebrows, beard, moustache 
and hair. The thick hair forms an S-shaped braid at 
the back of his head. In the middle of his chest 
there is a tuft of hair and at the back of his shoul¬ 
ders two short, striated wings. Another pair of 
small wings are found on the hips of the figure. 

He is seated on top of a pole attached to a thin 
bronze disc with an uneven edge, which has 
apparently been detached from a larger bronze 
object. On top of the figure's head is a crown-like 
support for something he has been carrying. He 
obviously served as support for a vessel of some 
kind, most likely a lamp or an incense burner. 

The bronze is in part heavily encrusted and is 
covered with a smooth, light green waterpatina. 
The piece is said to have come from Changsha, 
Hunan. 

Flying feathered immortals of different types 
(yuren or xianren) are commonly found in mytho¬ 
logy and art during late Zhou and Han, especially 
in South China, were daoist ideas about flying 
immortals were mixed with older Shamanistic 
notions and beliefs. Various types of feathered 
immortals, birdmen and other strange creatures 
are found both as decorative motifs on vessels and 
as small sculptures in the round. Figures of this 
kind frequently serve as supports for lamps. One 
such lamp is in the M.F.E.A. 1 and another very 
similar one was excavated in 1973 in Wuzhou in 
Guangxi province. 2 The figures which are support¬ 
ing the lamps on the pieces mentioned are of a type 
slightly different to the Erickson figure. Their 
bodies are not so realistic and flatter and their faces 
are less human. 3 Feathers, wings and other details 
are, however, very similar. The date of the Erickson 
piece with its more realistic treatment of the face 
and body of the figure might be slightly earlier 
than that of the two specimens mentioned. J.W. 

1) B. Karlgren, Some Bronzes in the M.F.E.A. 
B.M.F.E.A. 21: 1949. PI. 40. 

2) Guangxi chutu ivemvu. Peking 1978. PI. 121. 

3) Compare also the small figure of similar type in the 
Erickson collection described below. 
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Kneeling figure 


Han Dynasty. Late 1st cent. B.C.—1st cent. A.D. 
Bronze. H: 8.2 cm W: 3.8 cm 
E.E. 82 

Representing a bird-like immortal (yurett) in a 
kneeling position. Flat, thin body bent in a gentle 
curve. Eggshaped head with high, domed skull 
and a beak-shaped nose, which gives the figure a 
bird-like look. The lines outlining the eyes, ears, 
mouth, hair and moustache are made with broad 
incisions. The hair is indicated by short hatching 
and the feathers in the face by narrow, light inci¬ 
sions. Around the neck are incised double lines 
crossed in front of the chest and forming a triangu¬ 
lar figure. Under this triangle is another incised 
figure in the shape of a large T with two hanging 
leaves. The back of the figurine has finely incised 
striated wings. Below the back, the claws on which 
he is resting are indicated. The remaining part of 
the body is covered with hatching. 

The hollow bottom has a short pin in the centre, 
which seems to be the remainder of a larger pin 
used for fastening the figure to some kind of 
support. The figure is covered with a smooth, light 
green patina. 

This figure is closely related to the figures 
supporting lamps discussed above, 1 but it is still 
more bird-like and has no arms. The workmanship 
of the incised details as well as the general appear¬ 
ance of the figure, however, clearly indicate that it 
belongs to the same group of Han bronzes. 2 It was 
probably originally attached to a lamp or an incense 
burner. 

J.W. 



1) See the description of the preceeding figure and 
Notes 1-2 above. 

2) J. Rawson, A group of Han dynasty bronzes with 
chased decoration and some related ceramics. 
Oriental Art. Vol XIX. No. 4. 1973. 
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Reclining tiger 

Western Han. 

Gilt bronze. L: 9 cm H: 5 cm 

E.E. 191 

In a recumbent position with raised head. Heavy, 
flattened angular body. Finely sculptured head 
with deep-set round eyes, marked eyebrows and 
nose. Small rounded ears and prominent mane. 
The front of the face is flattened and the incised 
mouth is roof-shaped. The feline character of the 
animal is extremely well rendered both in the body 
and in the head. On the back of the neck is a large 
hump. The tail is thin and coiled between the hind 
legs, the tip resting on the body. The flat paws are 
large and heavy. 

The figure is solid and the bottom completely 
flat. The gilt surface has patches of red patina, and 
is partly worn. The dark bottom has green and red 
encrustations. 

A similar figure was exhibited by Eskenazi in 
1974, 1 who also refers to another example in the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Bronze sculptures of animals of a similar type 


have been found in several Han tombs where they 
were used to weigh down the sleeves and edges of 
funeral palls. Best-known among recent excava¬ 
tions are the four magnificent figures of leopards 
from the tomb of Princess Douwan at Mancheng, 
Hebei. 2 A pair of gilt and silvered sculptures of 
reclining tigers of a heavier type, also datable to 
Western Han, were excavated in 1973 at Xiao Bai 
Yang village, Xi'an. 3 On stylistic grounds the Erick¬ 
son tiger can be dated to the same period. 

Formerly in the Mrs. Christian Holmes' collec¬ 
tion. J.W. 

1) Eskenazi. Early Chinese ceramics and works of art. 
London 1974. No. 3. 

2) W. Watson, The Genius of China. An exhibition of 
archeological finds of the People's Republic of China. 
London 1973. Nos. 150-151. 

3) Chuka jinmin kyowa-kuku shiruku rodo bumbutsu-ten. 
Tokyo 1979. No. 11. 
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Crouching tiger 

Western Han. 

Gilt bronze. L: 8.8 cm H: 4.6 cm 
E.E. 225 


The tiger is in a crouching position with its head 
held low and turned strongly to the left looking 
backwards. Heavy, long body with flattened angu¬ 
lar sides. Shoulders and hips are accentuated by 
prominent ridges. The legs are short and the paws 
large and heavy. Almost square head, narrowing a 
little towards the nose. Small almond-shaped eyes, 
long pointed ears, rounded nose with three broad 
line incisions on the top and circular nostrils. The 
mouth part is flat with the mouth indicated by a 
straight line incision. The tail is coiled under the 
body and the tip is coming up at the side of the left 
hind leg. 

A considerable part of the gilding is worn away 
and the exposed bronze has red and green encrus¬ 
tations. The piece is heavy and solid. 

Although of a heavier and more angular type 
and sculpturally not of the same quality as the 
preceeding tiger sculpture it belongs to the same 


group of Western Han bronze weights. An almost 
identical tiger was formerly in the Frederick M. 
Mayer collection. 1 It seems that these two tigers 
were originally a pair from the same tomb. 

J.W. 


1) Arts of the Han Dynasty. Asia House. New York 
1961. No. 50. The Frederick M. Mayer Collection of 
Chinese Art. Christie's, London, June 24-25, 1974. 
Lot 147. 
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Pall-bearer clad in armour 

Tang Dynasty. First half of the 8th century. 

Gilt bronze. H: 8.7 cm 

E.E. 169 

The figure is shown in walking position bearing a 
heavy burden, now missing, on his left shoulder. 
The body is twisted and bent to the right and rests 
only on the right foot. The left foot is lifted and the 
leg stretched backwards. The right arm is bent and 
the fist clenched. The left hand is raised to the level 
of the shoulder supporting the burden. 

He is dressed in a long undergarment tied 
around the waist, and a cuirass, tied under the 
chest, and armlets are protecting the upper part of 
the body. The head is covered by a helmetlike, 
pointed cap. The rounded, broad face has a calm 
and serene expression. 

The figure, which is full of strength and vitality, 
is closely related to the armoured guardian figures 
sculptured in wood and stone as well as to pottery 
tomb figurines of the Tang dynasty. The face of the 
figure, with its gentle expression is, however, 
quite different from the ferocious and terrifying 
expression usually found on dvarapalas and similar 
guardian figures. 

This figure was originally one of four bearers of a 
miniature sarcophagus serving as an ash urn in a 
Buddhist funeral. One such sarcophagus with four 
bearers is in the Freer Gallery of Art. 1 The bearers 
are almost identical to the Erickson figure. Similar 
figures can also be found in other collections. 2 

The four sides of the Freer sarcophagus are deco¬ 
rated with the animals of the Four Directions: The 
bird, the tiger, the dragon and the tortoise and 
snake. Another, similar but more elaborate sar¬ 
cophagus, is in the Sumitomo collection. 3 This sar¬ 
cophagus, which is dated according to 758 A.D., 
seems to represent a somewhat later development 
of this type of urn, where the Buddhist elements 
are more clearly emphasized. There are no pall¬ 
bearers in the four comers of the sarcophagus but 
there are four lokapalas placed one on each long 
side and two at the head comers instead. 

Most probably the four bearers of the Freer 
Gallery coffin, and the Erickson figure, were origi¬ 
nally meant to represent lokapalas. To the Chinese 
artist it must have seemed quite natural to com¬ 
bine the ancient Chinese symbols for the Four Di¬ 
rections with the Buddhist guardians of the four 
quarters. J.W. 



1) Osvald Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the 
Fourteenth century. London 1925. Vol. 3, PI. 420. 

2) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. The Dayton Art Institute. Dayton 1984. 
No. 65. Master Bronzes Selected from Museums and 
Collections in America. Albright Art Gallery. Buffalo 
1937. Cat.no. 33. 

3) Siren op.cit. PI. 421. 
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Finial 

Tang Dynasty. 

Bronze. H: 13 cm 
E.E. 22 

In the shape of a lion holding a big ball in its 
mouth. The head of the lion, which forms the top 
of the finial, has wide open jaws biting over a huge 
ball. The eyes are round and protruding, the nose 
is shaped like a ruyi head, the mane is thick and 
curly. The short forelegs are held at the sides of the 
cheeks as to support the gaping mouth. The long 
hindlegs and the long bushy tail are hanging 
straight down the cylindrical socket. There are 
deep striated incisions indicating hair on head, 
legs and tail. 

The cylindrical socket has two small round holes 
for fastening on the sides near the end and a larger 
hole on the back. The finial has probably been 
used as ornament on a wooden staff. 

Lions, which are not indigenous to China and 
are not found in any countries close to its borders, 
seem to make appearance rather late in Chinese 
art. It is not until the coming of Buddhism from 
India and Manichaeism from Western Asia that 
lions became part of the decorative scheme of 
Chinese artists, and it was not until Sui and Tang 
that they were frequently used. 

The Erickson finial has previously been dated to 
the late Eastern Zhou period, but the very realistic 
interpretation of a lion makes this date most 
unlikely. The lion is furthermore depicted in a 
standing position, its hindlegs and tail parallel to 
the socket. This position is most unusual in Chi¬ 
nese art and clearly shows the influence of Western 
Asia, where lions of similar type and position can 
be found for instance on silver work. 1 On Chinese 
silk from the Tang dynasty, inspired from Sassa- 
nian textiles, lions of this type are also seen. Exam¬ 
ples are found for instance in the Shoso-in, Nara. 2 
A gilt bronze lion in the St. Louis Art Museum, 
U.S.A., also dated to the Tang dynasty, has a posi¬ 
tion quite similar to that of the Erickson finial. 3 It 
seems most likely that it also belongs to the same 
period. Whether the ball which the lion is biting 
has the same symbolical meaning as in the lion and 
ball motif so commonly found in Chinese art of the 
Song period and onwards is uncertain. But it 



seems most probable that it symbolizes a pearl or 
the sun. Alfred Salmony has proposed a similar 
interpretation of the motif of the Erickson finial. 4 

J.W. 

1) J.L. Smirnoff, Vostocnoe Serebro (Argenterie Orien¬ 
tate). S. Petersburg 1909. Pis. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

2) C. Beurdeley, Sur les Routes de la Soie. Fribourg 
1988. Fig. 164. 

3) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. Dayton 1984. No. 68. 

4) A. Salmony, The Magic Ball and the Golden Fruit in 
Ancient Chinese Art. Art and Thought. London 
1948. Fig. 5. 
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Pall-bearer clad in armour 

Tang Dynasty. First half of the 8th century. 

Gilt bronze. H: 8.7 cm 
E.E. 169 

The figure is shown in walking position bearing a 
heavy burden, now missing, on his left shoulder. 
The body is twisted and bent to the right and rests 
only on the right foot. The left foot is lifted and the 
leg stretched backwards. The right arm is bent and 
the fist clenched. The left hand is raised to the level 
of the shoulder supporting the burden. 

He is dressed in a long undergarment tied 
around the waist, and a cuirass, tied under the 
chest, and armlets are protecting the upper part of 
the body. The head is covered by a helmetlike, 
pointed cap. The rounded, broad face has a calm 
and serene expression. 

The figure, which is full of strength and vitality, 
is closely related to the armoured guardian figures 
sculptured in wood and stone as well as to pottery 
tomb figurines of the Tang dynasty. The face of the 
figure, with its gentle expression is, however, 
quite different from the ferocious and terrifying 
expression usually found on dvarapalas and similar 
guardian figures. 

This figure was originally one of four bearers of a 
miniature sarcophagus serving as an ash urn in a 
Buddhist funeral. One such sarcophagus with four 
bearers is in the Freer Gallery of Art. 1 The bearers 
are almost identical to the Erickson figure. Similar 
figures can also be found in other collections. 2 

The four sides of the Freer sarcophagus are deco¬ 
rated with the animals of the Four Directions: The 
bird, the tiger, the dragon and the tortoise and 
snake. Another, similar but more elaborate sar¬ 
cophagus, is in the Sumitomo collection. 3 This sar¬ 
cophagus, which is dated according to 758 A.D., 
seems to represent a somewhat later development 
of this type of urn, where the Buddhist elements 
are more clearly emphasized. There are no pall¬ 
bearers in the four comers of the sarcophagus but 
there are four lokapalas placed one on each long 
side and two at the head comers instead. 

Most probably the four bearers of the Freer 
Gallery coffin, and the Erickson figure, were origi¬ 
nally meant to represent lokapalas. To the Chinese 
artist it must have seemed quite natural to com¬ 
bine the ancient Chinese symbols for the Four Di¬ 
rections with the Buddhist guardians of the four 
quarters. J.W. 



1) Osvald Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the 
Fourteenth century. London 1925. Vol. 3, PI. 420. 

2) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. The Dayton Art Institute. Dayton 1984. 
No. 65. Master Bronzes Selected from Museums and 
Collections in America. Albright Art Gallery. Buffalo 
1937. Cat.no. 33. 

3) Siren op.cit. PI. 421. 
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Finial 

Tang Dynasty. 

Bronze. H: 13 cm 

E.E. 22 

In the shape of a lion holding a big ball in its 
mouth. The head of the lion, which forms the top 
of the finial, has wide open jaws biting over a huge 
ball. The eyes are round and protruding, the nose 
is shaped like a ruyi head, the mane is thick and 
curly. The short forelegs are held at the sides of the 
cheeks as to support the gaping mouth. The long 
hindlegs and the long bushy tail are hanging 
straight down the cylindrical socket. There are 
deep striated incisions indicating hair on head, 
legs and tail. 

The cylindrical socket has two small round holes 
for fastening on the sides near the end and a larger 
hole on the back. The finial has probably been 
used as ornament on a wooden staff. 

Lions, which are not indigenous to China and 
are not found in any countries close to its borders, 
seem to make appearance rather late in Chinese 
art. It is not until the coming of Buddhism from 
India and Manichaeism from Western Asia that 
lions became part of the decorative scheme of 
Chinese artists, and it was not until Sui and Tang 
that they were frequently used. 

The Erickson finial has previously been dated to 
the late Eastern Zhou period, but the very realistic 
interpretation of a lion makes this date most 
unlikely. The lion is furthermore depicted in a 
standing position, its hindlegs and tail parallel to 
the socket. This position is most unusual in Chi¬ 
nese art and clearly shows the influence of Western 
Asia, where lions of similar type and position can 
be found for instance on silver work. 1 On Chinese 
silk from the Tang dynasty, inspired from Sassa- 
nian textiles, lions of this type are also seen. Exam¬ 
ples are found for instance in the Shoso-in, Nara. 2 
A gilt bronze lion in the St. Louis Art Museum, 
U.S.A., also dated to the Tang dynasty, has a posi¬ 
tion quite similar to that of the Erickson finial. 3 It 
seems most likely that it also belongs to the same 
period. Whether the ball which the lion is biting 
has the same symbolical meaning as in the lion and 
ball motif so commonly found in Chinese art of the 
Song period and onwards is uncertain. But it 



seems most probable that it symbolizes a pearl or 
the sun. Alfred Salmony has proposed a similar 
interpretation of the motif of the Erickson finial. 4 

J.W. 

1) J.L. Smirnoff, Vostocnoe Serebro (Argenterie Orien- 
tale). S. Petersburg 1909. Pis. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

2) C. Beurdeley, Sur les Routes de la Soie. Fribourg 
1988. Fig. 164. 

3) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. Dayton 1984. No. 68. 

4) A. Salmony, The Magic Ball and the Golden Fruit in 
Ancient Chinese Art. Art and Thought. London 
1948. Fig. 5. 
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Animal sculpture 

Tang Dynasty. 

Gilt bronze. H: 16.5 cm 

E.E. 150 

This unusual bronze sculpture is composed of 
three different animals. The hollow base of the 
sculpture is a fish-head, the middle part is a snake, 
inserted into the mouth of the fish, and the top is a 
long-tailed bird, resting on the head of the snake. 

The fish-head has large eyes with finely incised 
flame-like eyebrows, incised wrinkles at the comers 
of the large open mouth and a striated, pointed 
beard. The snake has incised striations, indicating 
scales, on the body and a pointed head with large 
eyes. Its body is bent in a double curve forming a 
C-like figure. The bird has a small head with 
curved beak, a tall, straight neck and a long hang¬ 
ing tail. There are small scale-like incisions indicat¬ 
ing its shoulder plumage and long chevron bands 
for the tail feathers. 

The sculpture was published by Alfred Sal- 
mony, 1 who interpreted the motif as an image of 
the 'Three Governors" of Heaven, Earth and 
Water, a Daoist trinity. In this interpretation the 
bird would represent Heaven, the snake Earth and 
the fish Water. 

In the Xiqing gujian, the catalogue of bronzes 
owned by the Qianlong Emperor, published in 
1749 there is a drawing of a bronze sculpture simi¬ 
lar to the Erickson piece. It is designated as a staff - 
finial and attributed to the Han dynasty. From the 
drawing it is quite clear that the original object 
depicted here must have been almost identical to 
the Erickson bronze, but has been misinterpreted 
by the artist (Fig.). The fish-head with its flame¬ 
like eyebrows has turned into the head of a beast 
with curling horns and the snake has become a C- 
shaped perch. The bird on top is also different: its 
pointed beak and short fan-shaped tail make it 
more like a pigeon. 

The drawing in the bronze catalogue has in its 
turn served as source of inspiration for a jade 
sculpture with the same motif in the National 
Palace Museum. 2 An imperial Qianlong poem 
dated 1774 is incised in tiny characters on the 
perch of the jade object. In the explanation of the 
jade sculpture given in the catalogue it is described 
as the finial intended for an elderly persons's staff, 
and the origin of this motive was also discussed 
recently in the Gugong wenwu yuekan. 3 



Kg- 


The bronze sculpture illustrated in the Xiqing 
gujian was, as mentioned above, attributed to the 
Han dynasty. But it is quite clear that the Erickson 
bronze is not so early. Stylistically the bird on the 
top is very close to bird sculptures of the Tang 
period (cf. Cat.no. 51) and the workmanship and 
the quality of the gilt bronze also point to a date in 
that period. The symbolic meaning of this interest¬ 
ing little bronze object and the question of its use 
is, however, still obscure. 

Formerly in the Mr. & Mrs. Frank George Marcus 
Collection, San Francisco. 

J.W. 

1) Alfred Salmony, An Unusual Chinese Bronze 
Sculpture, The Three Governors of Taoism. Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, Vol. XXV, p. 315. 

2) Chinese Art Treasures. A selected group of objects 
from the National Palace Museum. Geneva 1961. 
Cat.no. 137. 

3) Gugong wenwu yuekan. Vol. 20, p. 74. Taipei 1983. 
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Bird 

Tang Dynasty. 

Gilt bronze. H: 5.5 cm L: 6.8 cm 

E.E. 155 

Sitting bird with long neck and well-modelled 
head with a long crest, round eyes and a curved 
pointed beak. The wings and the flat, spreading 
tail have finely incised feather markings. Large 
three-clawed feet. 

This naturalistic and sensitively rendered little 
figure of a bird is quite heavy and probably served 
as a paperweight on a scholar's desk. Although it 
has several parallels, especially among Tang 
pottery tomb figurines, it is an unusually fine and 
well executed sculpture combining natural graze 
with strong plastic qualities. 

J.W. 


Exhibited: 

The Arts of the T'ang Dynasty. Los Angeles County 
Museum. Los Angeles 1957. Cat.no. 108. 
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Mirror 

Tang Dynasty, late 7th—early 8th century. 

Bronze with gold and malachite inlay. D: 6.7 cm 

E.E. 134 

Bronze mirror of six-lobed floral shape. The back of 
the mirror is decorated in pingtuo technique with 
an inlay of thin gold sheet forming a broad band of 
decoration. The gold design shows elegant pal- 
mette scrolls with large lotus flowers and opposed 
small birds, probably orioles. All details are finely 
chased. 

The central boss is in the shape of a floral rosette 
in gold sheet with malachite inlay in cloisonne 
technique. 1 The outer ring of petals are in palmette 
shape and the malachite inlay is also finely carved 
in cameo technique in the shape of a palmette. 

The mirror is heavy and massive and the bronze 
is of a light silvery colour, but is almost entirely 
covered with & thick green patina especially on the 
front side, which also shows a thick encrustation of 
textile remains. The mirror has obviously been 
swept in silk, the fragments of which are still 
clearly visible. 


54 


This little mirror is of extraordinarily good qual¬ 
ity and is a fine example of Tang goldsmith work. 

Formerly in the collection of Mrs. R.W. Bliss, 
Washington. J.W. 


Published: 

S. Umehara, Shina-Kodo Seikwa, Part II, Vol. II, Osaka 
1933. PL 137. 

1) A similar rosette ornament with turquoises set in 
cloisonne technique is in the Carl Kempe Founda¬ 
tion (Bo Gyllensvard, Chinese Gold and Silver in the 
Carl Kempe Collection , Stockholm 1953, No. 38) and 
on a Tang gold cup unearthed at the He Jia village, 
Xi'an is a relief design of flowers in gold which 
originally seems to have had a similar inlay of 
stones. ( Tangdai jinyinqi. Peking 1985. Pis. 3, 60). 
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Mirror 


Tang Dynasty 

Bronze with inset silver sheet. D: 13.5 cm 
E.E. 149 

Round bronze mirror, the back set with a silver 
sheet showing a design in high relief on a finely 
punched ringmatted ground. The central knob is in 
the shape of a toad, surrounded by radiating 
curved petals. Surrounding the center are four 
apsaras with leaves in their hands flying among 
clouds. The outer zone immediately under the fly¬ 
ing divinities depicts a landscape with hills and 
flowers in which galloping lions and other animals 
are chasing birds in a clockwise movement. The 
outer border has a sawtooth pattern. 

Partly covered with green patina. 

Bronze mirrors with inset silver backs like this 
one are not uncommon during Tang, 1 but this 


example with its fine and detailed design in high 
relief is unusually lively and well modelled. The 
flying apsaras are quite close in style to those found 
in mural paintings from Dunhuang. Stylistically 
and technically the Erickson mirror is related to a 
mirror in the Walters Art Gallery, U.S.A., 2 but that 
mirror is more stiff and formal and its composition 
is much more spacious. J.W. 

Exhibited: 

The Arts of the Tang Dynasty. Los Angeles County 
Museum. Los Angeles 1957. Cat.no. 138. 

1) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. Dayton Art Institute. Dayton 1984. Cat. 
no. 55-56. 

M.K. Hearn, Ancient Chinese Art. The Ernest Erickson 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New 
York 1987. Cat.no. 22. 

2) Kelley op.cit. Cat.no. 56. 
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Pair of vases 

Tang Dynasty. 

Gilt bronze. H: 6.5 cm 

E.E. 152 

Bottle-shaped with ovoid body, tall neck and 
spreading mouth. Low, slightly everted foot. On 
the body is a chased decoration on a finely 
punched ringmatted ground. The design shows 
playful felines and birds among arabesque grape 
vines. A narrow plain band divides the decoration 
into two parts. 

This type of bottle-shaped vase is found also in 
silver and ceramics during the Tang dynasty and 
undecorated bronze examples of larger proportions 
are quite common. The style and decoration of the 
Erickson vases are very close to what we find on 
some larger silver vases of the same type, which 
also have the same separation of the decor in two 
registers 1 . 

The shape, which is of Indian origin, is known 
as amrita kalasa —a bottle for ambrosia or the 
"water of life"—and came to China with Bud¬ 
dhism. Bottles of this type were used in Buddhist 


rituals and they are often seen carried in the hands 
of Buddhist images of Guanyin and monks. In 
China the vessel is known as baoping. The small 
size of the Erickson vases seem to make them 
impractical for use and they might have been 
intended for a miniature altar or for burial pur¬ 
poses. 

The design of felines among scrolling vines hung 
with bunches of grapes is a motif which was very 
popular during Tang, especially in silver work. It is 
probably of Near Eastern origin and originally con¬ 
nected with the iconography of Manicheanism, 
one of the many religions which came to China 
during the Tang dynasty. 

J.W. 


1) C.W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in American 
Collections. Dayton 1984. Nos. 49-50. 
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Pair of phoenixes 

Tang Dynasty. Late 7th—Early 8th century. 

Gilt bronze. L: 6.2 cm H: 7 cm 

E.E. 69 

A pair of thin bronze plaques in the shape of 
phoenixes (fenghuang). The birds have crested 
heads with large eyes and open beaks, which are 
held low. The wings and bodies have finely chased 
feather-markings and the long tails form an elegant 
curve. The back of each plaque is hollow and has in 
the centre a round stud for attachment. 

The phoenix seems to have been very popular 
during the Tang dynasty and is often found in 
bronze as well as in silver and gold works. Usually 
the birds are depicted in pairs, one representing 
the male bird ( feng) and the other the female 
( huang ). The phoenix is the special symbol of the 
Empress but it has also long been used in China as 
a wedding symbol. Often when phoenixes occur in 
pairs they signify the bride and the bridegroom. 
During the Tang dynasty phoenixes were fre¬ 
quently used as decorations on mirrors, mirror- 
boxes, cosmetic boxes and hairomaments—objects 
which are appropriate as wedding presents. 

On mirrors and other objects decorated in the 
technique called pingtuo, where thin sheets of gold 
or silver are cut out and fixed in lacquer, the 


phoenix motif is very common. A number of 
mirrors 1 and other objects of this kind have been 
preserved and also thin metal sheets which were 
intended for use in this kind of inlay work. Two 
pairs of such sheets depicting phoenixes, one of 
silver and one of gold, were displayed in the exhib¬ 
ition of Chinese Gold and Silver from the Tang 
Dynasty in American Collections. 2 

The two bronze plaques in the Erickson collec¬ 
tion are not so thin as the metal sheets used for 
pingtuo work usually are, but they have obviously 
served a similar purpose. They might have been 
attached to some type of headgear or garment. The 
plaques were probably made early in the Tang 
dynasty as the rendering of the phoenixes is still 
quite restrained. Later on in the period the birds 
became more fanciful and ornamental. 

J.W. 

1) Sir Harry Garner, Chinese Lacquer, London 1979. PI. 
18. 

2) Clarence W. Kelley, Chinese Gold and Silver in Ameri¬ 
can Collections. Cat.nos. 60-61. 
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Death mask 

Liao Dynasty. Early 11th century 
Copper. H: 21.7 cm W: 18.5 cm 
E.E. 167 

Slightly convex mask of oval shape hammered out 
of a thin sheet of copper, which is now covered 
with a green patina. The features are briefly indi¬ 
cated in repousse work. The eyes are slit open, the 
nose is long and straight and the mouth is narrow 
and closed with drooping comers. The slightly 
protruding ears are hammered out from the same 
sheet. There are a number of small holes for fasten¬ 
ing along the outer edge of the mask. 

A considerable number of death masks of the 
type represented by the two masks in the Erickson 
collection are found in collections both in the West 
and in Japan, and some have recently been exca¬ 
vated in China. The origin of these masks was. 
formerly obscure and they were often dated back to 
the Han dynasty. Further studies and above all 
controlled archaeological excavations in China 
have, however, established that they originated in 
the Sino-Mongolian area of North China and they 
date to the Liao dynasty (907-1125). 1 

The masks in this group show human faces, both 
male and female. They are all rather thin and the 
material used is usually copper or bronze, some¬ 
times gilded or coated with silver. Some masks are 
made of silver and are gilded and some are even 
made of gold. The masks show different facial 
types, and they undoubtedly reflect individual fea¬ 
tures, but stylistically they form a very distinct 
group. 

It was Japanese archaeologists who, when inves¬ 
tigating ancient tombs in the regions of Inner 
Mongolia and the Jehol (Chengde) area during the 
occupation of Manchuria, first identified the masks 
as being products of the mortuary culture of the 
Khitan people, the founders of the Liao dynasty. 
They also found contemporary Chinese literary 
descriptions of the burial customs of the Liao peo¬ 
ple which corresponded very closely to the condi¬ 
tions of the tombs in which some of the death 
masks were found. The main contemporary source 
is the Luting shishi, by the Song author Wen Wei- 
jian, which is an account of the burial customs of 
the north. It describes the burial customs of the 
Liao people in the following way: "Only the Khi- 
tans, however, have the following very strange 
custom. When a man from a rich or noble family 


dies, they cut open the abdomen and remove the 
intestines and the stomach. After washing it they 
stuff the body with fragrant herbs, salt and alun. 
Afterward they sew it up again with five-coloured 
thread. They then prick into the skin sharply 
pointed reeds in order to drain off the fluid and 
blood until all is gone. They use gold and silver to 
make masks and they wind copper wire around the 
hands and feet." 2 

A considerable number of Liao tombs have been 
excavated in recent years, but only in a limited 
number of them have death masks been found, 
and it is possible that the more ceremonial burial 
custom described above was limited to imperial 
clansmen. There are, however, several tombs in 
which the bodies of the deceased seem to have 
been treated in almost exactly the way described in 
the Song source. In one tomb, from a group of three 
Liao tombs discovered in Liao-ning province in 
1956, 3 two fragmentary bronze masks were found 
and also remnants of a copper net which had origi¬ 
nally been bound around the hands and feet of the 
bodies. One of the masks, which were both gilded, 
shows a more rounded face and represents the 
features of a woman and the other one shows the 
face of a man. The tomb was obviously that of a 
high ranking couple. 

In another excavation in the Autonomous 
Region of Inner Mongolia no less than four masks 
were found in a group of five tombs. 4 They were all 
made of gilded bronze. Only one of the masks, 
showing the face of a woman, had the eyes and 
mouth slit open. In a very rich and important Liao 
tomb, discovered in Inner Mongolia in 1985, an 
unsually richly adorned couple were found. 5 They 
have been identified as a princess and her consort. 
They were wearing gold crowns and gold belts. 
Jewellery and a number of other valuable personal 
adornments and belongings were also found in the 
tomb. Their faces were covered with golden death 
masks and their hands and feet were bound with 
silver netting. The tomb is the most important Liao 
tomb so far discovered and gives a unique picture 
of the burial customs of the Khitan people. The 
princess died in the year 1018 A.D. and the tomb 
seems to be datable to the same year. J.W. 
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1) Masao Shimada, "A Death-Mask of the Liao Bo Gyllensvard, Chinese Gold and Silver in the Carl 

Period", Artibus Asiae 13, 1950, pp. 250-253. Kempe Collection, Stockholm 1953, Cat.no. 146. 

S.H. Minkenhof, "Date and provenance of death 2) Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of 

masks of the Far East", Artibus Asiae 14, 1951, pp. Chinese Society, Liao, New York 1949, p. 280. 

62-71. 3) Kaogu, 1960:2, pp. 15-19. 

Jan Fontein & Tung Wu, Unearthing China's Past, 4) Wenwu, 1961:9, pp. 44-49. 

Boston 1973, pp. 192-194. 5) Wenwu, 1987:11, pp. 4-24. 
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Death mask 

Liao Dynasty. Early 11th century 
Copper. H: 23 cm W: 20.2 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

This mask is, like the preceeding one, slightly con¬ 
vex and hammered out of a thin sheet of copper, 
but in this case the copper has been coated with a 
thin layer of silver. The mask has an uneven green 
patination which is partly artificial. 

Although belonging to the same family of Liao 
masks discussed above, this mask is in a different 
style. The contour of the face is quite different, 
with a broad squarish forehead and pointed chin, 
and completely lacks the roundness of the mask 
earlier described. The thin slit eyes are closed and 
there is a fine striation indicating hair on the upper 
eylids and also on the eyebrows. The nose is long 
and straight. The large flat ears have an impressed 
design indicating the concha. It has a cleft upper 
lip and slanting lines on both sides of the nostrils 
to the chin make the face appear bearded. The 
general appearance of the mask is distinctly male. 

The Erickson mask is actually the first death 
mask in the group under discussion to be pub¬ 
lished. It appears in an article in the Burlington 
Magazine in 1925 as an unidentified Chinese 



Fig. 1. 


mask. 1 It was then in the possession of a private 
collector Mr. G. del Drago. As can be seen from 
earlier photographs the mask was at this time 
rather severely damaged (Fig. 1). There was a long 
crack along the middle of the forehead, the eyes 
were partly open as well as the nostrils and the 
mouth. There were also small holes in the ear 
lobes. During a later restauration all these open¬ 
ings were closed and covered with a faked green 
patina to conceal the repair work. It is very likely 
that the holes in the ear lobes, which have now also 
been concealed, were in fact an original feature of 
the mask, as we know of several Liao masks pro¬ 
vided with such holes for earrings. 

There is a mask, almost identical to the Erickson 
mask, in the University Museum, Kyoto which was 
published by S.H. Minkenhof 1951 in his article on 
death masks. 2 It is possible that the illustration of 
that mask served as a model for the restorer during 
the repair of the Erickson mask. On stylistic 
grounds, due to the resemblance of this type of 
mask to the faces found on some Han sculptures, 
the Kyoto mask was previously dated as early as 
Han. But this date was later on changed to Liao 
when more information on the masks found in 
archaeological excavations in Manchuria became 
available. 

Two masks, one male and one female, excavated 
from a Liao tomb datable to the beginning of the 
11th century at Jiefang yingzi in Inner Mongolia in 
1970 are stylistically very close to the Erickson 
piece. 3 They both have the characteristic cleft 
upper lip, and the male mask also has a similar 
shape. 

The use of death-masks of the type exemplified 
by the two masks in the Erickson collection seem to 
have been limited to the burial customs of the Liao 
people and they were, as far as we know, used 
during a rather short period. 

Formerly in the G. del Drago Collection. 

J.W. 

1) R.R. Tatlock, "An Unidentified Chinese Mask", 
Burlington Magazine , October 1925, p. 163. 

2) S.H. Minkenhof, op. cit. Fig. 8. 

3) Kaogu 1979:4, p. 330-334. 
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Pair of buckles 

Probably late Ming Dynasty. 

Gilt bronze with turquoise inlay. 

H: 4.5 cm W: 4.2 cm 

E.E. 260 

Pair of buckles of gilt bronze, of oval shape with 
hook in the shape of a dragon's head. The back is 
flat and the front inlaid with an oval plaque of 
greyish green turquoise minutely carved in high 
relief with dragons grasping pearls among clouds 
over waves. The carving is extremely fine and de¬ 
tailed. 

The flat back of each buckle is covered with an 
encrustation of textile remains. The buckles were 
apparently originally attached to a belt or some 
other dress detail. 

The buckles are very unusual and difficult to 
date as no similar ones have been reported from 
excavations. The carving of the dragons, which is 
made in very high relief, and the "realistic" type of 
dragon depicted, however, seem to indicate a date 


not earlier than the Ming dynasty. Similar dragons 
can be found among stone carvings and carved 
lacquer work from late Ming and early Qing. An 
interesting and unusual feature is that the dragons 
are actually grasping the pearl, not just chasing it. 
This motif is quite rare but can be found for 
instance on stone carvings at the tombs of the 
Wanli (d. 1620) and Tianqi emperors outside Pe¬ 
king. 1 The carving of the turquoises is very skil¬ 
fully done and the buckles must have been made 
for court use. 

J.W. 


1) Ann Paludan, The Imperial Ming Tombs. New Haven 
1981. Figs. 152, 184. 
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Figure of a boy 

Ming Dynasty. 16th—17th century. 

Ivory. H: 8.2 cm 

E.E. 219 

Figure of a standing boy with his head turned to 
the left. He is dressed in a long coat, an undergar¬ 
ment of the same length as the coat, and wide 
trousers. He has a smiling heart-shaped face with 
well defined features and a round head with hair 
braided into two knots over his ears. He is holding 
up the front of his coat with both hands as if he 
were carrying something. He is wearing bracelets 
on both arms. 

The ivory is of brownish colour and has several 
dark cracks. There are ttaces of the original colour¬ 
ing, especially on the coat, which has been tinted 
blue. The front of the left shoe is damaged. The feet 
are pegged underneath for attachment to a stand. 

The workmanship of the figure is very fine and 
detailed and it is strongly carved with well 
rounded forms. Stylistically the figure seems to 


belong to the same group as a number of late Ming 
figures depicting daoist immortals and other simi¬ 
lar subjects. 1 There are also some figurines depict¬ 
ing Westerners which have a certain similarity to 
the Erickson boy. 2 As the figure has no special 
attribute it is difficult to know if it is meant to 
represent a daoist immortal or some kind of atten¬ 
dant, but like most small ivory figures made for the 
domestic market during the end of the Ming 
dynasty he was certainly made to bring happiness 
to his owner. 

J.W. 

1) Chinese Ivories from the Shang to the Qing. The Brit¬ 
ish Museum. London 1984. Nos. 44-74. 

2) Ivories of China and the East. Spink & Son. London 
1984. No. 17. 
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Buddhist Votive Stele 

Northern Wei, dated A.D. 502 
Greyish limestone. H: 128 cm 
Inscription: "On the 11th day of the 11th month 
in the 3rd year of Jingming the disciples Liu 
Wei, Liu Dui, Liu Ji and Liu Hai, four persons, 
had this statue of Maitreya made primarily for 
the benefit of the Emperor and the dynasty, but 
also for the fathers and mothers of seven gene¬ 
rations, for all their parents and villages and 
communities, whether small or large. They be¬ 
seech the Buddha constantly, to the end that 
they may be reborn among the gods and among 
men below, that they may occupy important 
positions, that their family property may grow 
richer, their wishes be granted and that the 
whole Empire may remain in peace, so that the 
harvest of the five kinds of grain may be ample 
and the population may be contented and joy¬ 
ful and forever protected from every kind of 
suffering." 

E.E. S.N. 

The front of this votive stele shows a Buddha 
carved in deep relief, flanked by two bodhisattvas 
in lower relief and smaller format. The central 
Buddha is standing, his feet slightly apart, his right 
hand raised in abhaya mudra. According to the 
inscription on the back of the stele, this is a repre¬ 
sentation of the Maitreya Buddha—the Buddha of 
the future. 

The two bodhisattvas are both standing on lo¬ 
tuses. The one on the left is holding a lotus and a 
vase—the attributes of Avalokitesvara (Guanyin). 
The dating in the inscription on the back of the 
stele corresponds to A.D. 502, i.e. it was made just 
after the Northern Wei dynasty had moved its 
capital to Luoyang. The Buddha sculpture is typical 
of the style of this period. The head and hands are 
large compared to the body, the face has the 
characteristic broad forehead, wedge-shaped nose, 
semicircular eyebrow-ridges springing from the 
root of the nose, and the comers of the small mouth 
are turned up in a so-called "archaic" smile. The 
folds of the garment are rendered as double-ridged 
concentric circle segments, typical of early Buddh¬ 
ist art in China. The Buddha figure radiates the 
majestic calm which we also find in the monumen¬ 
tal art of the Yungang caves from the same period. 

The nimbus is decorated with seated Buddhas 
and soaring bodhisattvas carved in low relief, and 
the borders are decorated with flame ornaments. 


Behind the usnisa of the Maitreya there is a stylized 
lotus flower. 

On the back of the stele there are low reliefs 
which show three Buddhas at the top, and Sakya- 
muni and Prabutharatna below. Sakyamuni and 
Prabutharatna are seated in a draped pavilion and 
surrounded by adoring donors. The bottom section 
is occupied by a long dedicatory inscription (see 
above), followed by more than twenty names, 
mostly of members of the Liu family, which was 
powerful during Northern Wei. The names are 
inserted wherever there is an empty space, and are 
accompanied by some engraved silhouettes and 
low reliefs representing donors. 

Formerly in the collection of Belle da Costa 
Green, New York. 

M.S. 
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Detail from back of stele. 


Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the 5th to the 14th Cent. 
London 1925, Vol. 1, p. 31, Vol. 2, Pis. 120-121; idem, 
'Two Chinese Buddhist Stele", ACASA, 13 (1959), pp. 
8-21; idem, "Buddhistiska Skulpturer i Kina" in: Kinesisk 
konst, Stockholm 1959, p. 77. 
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Bodhisattva 

Northern Qi (550-577) 

Bronze, covered by green patina. H: 21.3 cm 

E.E. 341 

This small bronze figurine is dressed in the costly 
robe of a bodhisattva. On the head he is wearing an 
elaborate diadem set with flowers, around the neck 
a beaded necklace and at the waist a taselled cord is 
gathered with a circlet. A long shawl is draped 
around the shoulders and arms. He is bare-feeted 
and standing on a small, conic base. His left hand 
is held in the vara mudra, his right hand is now 
missing, but judging from a similar figurine, for¬ 
merly in the E.T. Chow Coll., it was originally 
raised in the abhaya mudra. 1 

The slender proportions and ornate style are 
typical for the art of the Northern Qi. 

M.S. 

1) Sotheby's, The Edward T. Chow Collection. London 
1980. Part 2, No. 334. 
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Maitreya Buddha 

Tang (618-906) 

Reddish grey limestone. H: 61 cm 

E.E. 296 

This sculpture shows the Maitreya Buddha seated 
in bhadrasana on a rectangular pedestal. His right 
hand, now partly broken, is raised in abhaya 
mudra , his left hand rests on his knee, and his feet 
are placed on lotuses, the stems of which issue 
from a lion's head. His hair is curled into three 
wheel-formed formations—the important Buddh¬ 
ist symbol "The wheel of the law". The halo 
behind his head is decorated with the seven Bud¬ 
dhas of the past, and a flame pattern ornaments the 
border of it. 

The full forms of the face and body of this 
Buddhist sculpture are typical of the Tang dynasty 
style. A seated sculpture of the Amitabha Buddha 
in the Shodo Museum, Tokyo, dated 711 on the 
inscription, is stylistically very similar to the Erick¬ 
son Maitreya. 1 The two sculptures have many 
similarities in detail—the folds of the garments are 
carved in an identical manner and the very pecu¬ 
liar hair style is the same. The two sculptures were 
probably made at about the same time. 

Formerly in the collection of C. Vignier, Paris. 

M.S. 

Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the 5th to the 14th Cent. 
London 1925, Vol. 1, p. 101, Vol. 3, PI. 38. 

1) S. Matsubara, Chugoku bukkyo chokoku shi kenkyu. 

Tokyo 1966, Pis. 272-273. 
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Attributed to Wu Bing 

"Bamboo Twig with Grass-Hopper" 

Southern Song 

Fan-shaped album leaf. Ink and light colours on 
silk. H: 23.8 cm W: 24.8 cm 
Signature (right edge): "Painted by Wu Bing". 
Collectors' seals: 1 belonging to Xiang Yuan- 
bian (1525-90); 1 belonging to Wu Mouhe (no 
date); 1 belonging to Yu Teng (unid.) 1 ; 2 un¬ 
identified seals. 

E.E. 188 


This album leaf, which is painted in soft colours on 
silk, depicts a grass-hopper on a twig of bamboo. 
The bamboo twig curves across an empty 
background—a much favoured composition 
among painters of the Song Court Academy. The 
brushwork is light, the contours of the bamboo are 
outlined in ink and filled in with different shades 
of soft green. The outline of the grass-hopper is so 
lightly drawn that the insect almost seems painted 
in the mogu -manner ("the boneless manner", i.e. 
without an outline). 
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The work is signed with the name Wu Bing—a 
painter active at Court during the Shaoxi-era 
(1190-94), "skilled in painting flowers, fruit, and 
birds. Truly could he draw from life and was able 
to capture nature". 2 There are several other album 
leaves with bamboo motifs attributed to Wu Bing, 
some, such as those in the A. Dean Perry Collec¬ 
tion, Cleveland 3 and the Shanghai Museum 4 are of 
very fine quality. The album leaf in Cleveland 
depicts a twig of bamboo with three insects, one of 
which is a grass-hopper. The manner in which the 
bamboo is painted, is quite different from that 
found in the Erickson leaf—the distribution of 
twigs and leaves is more organic and varied, the 
back and front of the bamboo leaves ar clearly 
differentiated, and the composition has a much 
more three-dimensional effect. The painting seems 
to be based on a very close scrutiny of nature, and 
to be by a different hand than the one that painted 
the Erickson bamboo. The album leaf in the Shang¬ 
hai Museum depicts a sparrow sleeping on a 
branch of bamboo. The contour lines are drawn 
with rather heavy strokes and show a tendency to 
doubi ("trembling brush"). The painting was thus 
probably made by a third artist. As faked signa¬ 
tures of Song artists often were added to genuine, 
but anonymous Song album leaves, it is almost 
impossible to judge whether any of the three 
paintings is representative of the style of Wu Bing. 

M.S. 


Published: 

M. Siggstedt, Blomsterspr&k. Stockholm 1986. 

1) The same seal is found on several album leaves 
ascribed to the Song dynasty in the collection of the 
Palace Museum in Peking (cf. e.g. Songren huace. 
Peking 1985, Vol. 1, Cat. Nos 15, 34, 38, Vol. 2, Cat. 
No. 44.); the same series of seals belonging to Xiang 
Yuanbian, Wu Mouhe and Yu Teng is found on the 
album leaf "White Rose", attributed to Ma Yuan 
(ibid, Vol. 2, Cat. No. 45). 

2) Eight Centuries of Chinese Painting. Cleveland, Ohio 
1980, p. 51. 

3) loc. cit. 

4) Zhongguo gudai shuhua tumu. Peking 1987, Vol. 2, p. 
39. 
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Anonymous 

"Lady with Embroidery" 

Southern Song 

Album leaf. Ink and light colours on silk. 

H: 23 cm W: 30 cm 

No signature. 

4 unidentified collectors' seals. 

E.E. S.N. 

The painting depicts a lady seated at a dais. Her 
arms resting on an embroidery frame, she is gazing 
at a vase with peonies. Behind her, a young girl 
stands in attendance, holding a small jar. The 
painting is done in soft colours, enlivened by small 
spots of bright red. The style of the figure painting 
is typical of Southern Song Academy paintings of 
palace life, although the empty background is more 
common in pre-Song art. The composition, one 
comer of the dais being abruptly cut, indicates that 
the painting might originally have been part of a 
larger scene, possibly a handscroll depicting the 
life of palace women. 

During Tang and the Period of the Five Dynas¬ 
ties, handscrolls depicting the seraglio enjoyed 
great popularity. More or less faithful copies have 
been preserved of this type of handscroll by the 
famous Tang painters Zhang Xuan (active 714-42) 
and Zhou Fang (c. 730-c. 800) and by Zhou Wenju, 
who was active at the court of Li Houzhu (961-75) 
during Southern Tang. Their paintings depict the 
life of opulence and ennui of the women in the 
seraglio. Against an empty background, their 
exquisite ladies in splendid garments and magnifi¬ 
cent coiffures occupied themselves lazily with pas¬ 
times or just waited listlessly. These scrolls also 
include embroidery scenes, such as the well- 
known early copy of a handscroll by Zhou Fang in 
the Peking Palace Museum 1 and the copy of "Rest¬ 
ing after the Embroidery", attributed to Zhou 
Wenju in the British Museum. 2 Characteristic of 
these embroidery scenes is the languid mood—the 
ladies are not really absorbed in the work, they 
seem to long for more sensual pleasures. The mood 
of these paintings fit very well with a certain type 
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of poetry from the same period. In these poems, 
the melancholy and futile longings of the ladies in 
the luxurious surroundings of the seraglio is 
described in florid language. 

During the Song dynasty, when album leaves 
became a popular form of art, details taken from 
older handscrolls were often chosen as motifs. 
Among these motifs we find the theme of 
embroidering palace women. The motif became 
associated with the famous poem "A Lady of the 
Inner Apartments " by Bo Juyi (772-846): 

Leaning against her embroidery frame, she is 
sad and still 

Her faded red belt loose, her green hair-ribbons 
untied 

In Liaoyang 3 spring went without any message 
The magnolia flowers 4 withered, the sun is again 
in the west 5 


An album leaf in the Freer Gallery of Ming date, 
but in Tang style, attributed to Zhou Fang, bears 
the Chinese title Juanxiu tu ("Tired from embroid¬ 
ering") after Bo Juyi's poem. 6 It shows a plump 
lady resting her arms on the embroidery frame, 
while her eyes glaze into empty space. An atmo¬ 
sphere of melancholy pervades the scene. A fan¬ 
shaped album-leaf, attributed to the Song artist Liu 
Songnian (c. 1150-after 1225), which was formerly 
in the Kuroda collection, 7 shows the Yuan/Ming 
version of an early composition. Here, the atmo¬ 
sphere of weariness and ennui is emphasized by 
the addition of a lady, seen from behind, who 
languidly stretches her arms in a gesture of fatigue. 

The album leaf in the Erickson collection is very 
similar in composition to the leaf attributed to Liu 
Songnian, but, by adding a subtle twist, the artist 
has given it a new significance. The lady is still 
resting her arms on the embroidery frame, her eyes 
wandering from the embroidery, but now her eyes 
are fixed on the magnificent vase with peonies 
standing in front of her. Closer scrutiny reveals 
that the pattern on her embroidery consists of 
peonies just like those in front of her, conveying 
the impression that she is looking at them in order 
to gain inspiration for her artistic pursuit. Judging 
from Song textiles that have been preserved, it 
would seem that the embroiderers of the period 
copied their motifs from contemporary paintings 
rather than from a study of nature. However, the 
Court Academy under the enthusiastic leadership 
of the Huizong Emperor (1082-1135) made a careful 


study of the flora and fauna. This was a result of 
the Song Neo-Confucian aspiration to understand 
the principles of every singular phenomenon 
( gezuu ). This album leaf, despite certain archaizing 
features, is thus a vivid expression of the open and 
alert attitude that was typical of Song artists. 

M.S. 


Published: 

M. Siggstedt, Blomsterspr&k. Stockholm 1986, p. 15. 

1) Zhongguo lidai huihua: Gugong bowuyuan canghuaji, 
Vol. 1. Peking 1978, p. 42. 

2) O. Siren, Chinese Painting , Vol. 3, PI. 129. 

3) In Manchuria. 

4) Yehehua, i.e. "The flowers closing/joining at night" 
(Magnolia Coco) —a tree growing in the Guangdong 
province. 

5) Bo Juyi ji, Peking 1979. Vol. 2, j. 19, p. 425. 

6) T. Lawton, Chinese Figure Painting. Wash. 1973, pp. 
214-215. 

7) Hikkoen; Collection of Paintings possessed by the 
Kuroda Family. Tokyo 1920, PI. 12. 
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Sheng Mou (active c. 1310-60) 

"Landscape with Rivers and Mountains" 
Fan-shaped album leaf. Ink and light colours on 
silk. H: 23.5 cm W: 20.6 cm 
No signature. 

Artist's seals: Sheng Mou; Zizhao. 

Collectors' seals: 1 belonging to Li Zuoxian 
(1807-76); 1 unidentified. 

Colophone (with seal) by Li Zuoxian on sepa¬ 
rate sheet of paper, on the opposite side of the 
mounting. 

E.E. 2 

Sheng Mou, active in Jiaxing in Zhejiang Province, 
was the son of Sheng Hong, a professional painter, 
and became himself one of the most famous pro¬ 
fessional artists during the late Yuan dynasty. For a 
time he studied painting under the guidance of 
Chen Lin (c. 1260-c. 1320), who was a friend and 
pupil of the famous literati painter Zhao Mengfu, 
and Sheng thus came into contact with the literati 
style of landscape painting. 

Sheng Mou's knowledge of the literati manner 
can be studied in the album leaf in the Erickson 
collection painted in the so-called Dong-Ju man¬ 
ner. This manner, which is named after the early 
masters Dong Yuan and Juran, is the mode of land¬ 
scape painting which is most closely related to the 
literati ideal of painting. Sheng Mou employs the 
characteristic features of this tradition—such as 
the pimacun ("texture strokes like dishevelled 
hemp") and fantou ("alun-heads"). The very regu¬ 
lar iianfa ("dotting") in the depiction of greenery, 
which emphases the contours of the soft hills of the 
Jiangnan landscape, is also typical of the Dong-Ju 
manner. 

Despite its small format, the painting has an 
impressive monumentality, which demonstrates 
how well Sheng Mou mastered the Dong-Ju mode. 
Only the elegant and slightly nervous brushwork 
reveals the hand of the professional artist. 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

Chinese Art under the Mongols. Cleveland, Ohio 1968. Cat. 
No. 231. 

Published: 

Li Zuoxian, Shuhua jianying. 1870, j. 12.13; B. Gyllen- 
svard, "Some Chinese Paintings in the Ernest Erickson 
Collection", BMPEA, Vol. 36 (1964), pp. 161-162, Pis. 3-4; 
J. Cahill, Hills beyond a River. Tokyo, 1976, p. 67. 
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Attributed to Qian Xuan 

(c. 1235-after 1301) 

"The Parting of Su Wu and Li Ling" 

Ink and colours on silk. Handscroll (rollers re¬ 
moved). H: 27.5 cm W: 84.5 cm 
Signature: Qian Xuan Shunju from Wuxing. 
Artist's seals: Shunju (square, intaglio); Shunju 
yinzhang (square, relief); Qian Xuan zhi yin 
(square, relief) 

Collectors' seals: 2 belonging to Wu Rongguang 
(1773-1843); 2 belonging to Luo Tianchi (jinshi 
1826); 1 belonging to Chen Chang (courtesy 
name: Yangming) from Wu (unid.); 2 belonging 
to Tao Shengshu from Yanhu (unid.); 2 unid. 
collectors' seals. 2 seals recorded by Wu Rong¬ 
guang disappeared during remounting. 

E.E. 312 

The painting depicts a famous scene which took 
place during the Han dynasty—the parting of the 
two generals Su Wu and Li Ling in the cold wilder¬ 
ness in the territory of the xiongnu nomads. Su Wu 
had been sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
xiongnu ; there he was detained and forced to work 
as a humble shepherd. Li Ling, who was one of 
Emperor Wudi's most famous generals, entered the 
service of the xiongnu after the failure of a cam¬ 
paign in the North. He tried to persuade Su Wu to 
cooperate, but the latter persisted in his loyalty to 
the Han, and the two generals parted in deep 
sorrow. The painting depicts the two generals 
embracing each other while crying, their hands 
raised to hide their mouth—a gesture of coldness 
and despair. Su Wu is dressed as a shepherd, while 
Li Ling is wearing the head-dress and red robe of a 
high-ranking official. At his side hangs a sword, 
his commander's staff is partly hidden by the back 
of Su Wu. To the right of the generals, one of Li 
Ling's men is on the look-out, his back turned to 
the generals, his left hand shading his eyes as to 
sharpen his sight, while his right hand clasps a 
wrapped-up banner, the lower end of which flut¬ 
ters in the wind. To the left of the generals—in the 
centre of the picture—are a goat and two spotted 
sheep, one of which, like the goat, bends its head 
down to the frozen ground as though searching for 
grass. Li Ling's horse and groom stand on the 
right-hand side of the picture, the groom watching 
the parting, the horse with its rump turned 
towards the beholder in a position which effect- 
fully closes the composition. The figures are 
depicted against an empty background, but the 
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Cat. no. 66. 

wind in the fur-trimmed garments and the grim 
expressions of the men give the painting the feel¬ 
ing of a cold winter day on the Northern steppes. 
The painting is very worn, especially along the 
edges, and the rollers have been removed. Bo 
Gyllensvard suggested that the painting might be a 
fragment, but the composition seems to be quite 
complete, opening with the watching soldier and 
closing with the horse's rump. 1 

The style in which the figures are painted is 
archaic, the features of Li Ling's men being 
reminiscent of the bizarre facial features often seen 
in late Tang/Five Dynasties paintings. The artist 
seems to have had some difficutly in rendering 
both the profile of Li Ling and the en face aspect of 
Su Wu, with a certain clumsiness as the result. On 
the other hand, the artist has mastered the difficult 
three-quarter view of the horse seen from behind. 
Horse painting was a popular genre in late Tang 
and artists excelled in the depiction of these ani¬ 
mals seen from different angles. The brushwork in 
this painting is weak and repetitive, in some places 
it is clearly hesitant in character, indicating the 
hand of a copyist. 

Along the left edge is the signature of Qian 
Xuan, a famous painter active during the early 


Yuan dynasty, renowned among other things for 
his paintings in the style of the Northern Song 
artist Li Gonglin. However, the painting lacks the 
refinement which we find in the works of Li Gong¬ 
lin and Qian Xuan, and is also more primitive in 
style than paintings by these two masters. While 
one depiction of the Su Wu-Li Ling motif attri¬ 
buted to Li Gonglin was known at the end of the 
Song dynasty, when it inspired the famous Song 
loyalist Wen Tianxiang to write a poem, 2 the catalo¬ 
gues which record a painting with this motif by 
Qian Xuan are all late in date. The earliest is Shi- 
gutang shuhua huikao by Bian Yongyu (1645-1712). 3 
The colophons are now missing, but were recorded 
in their entirety by Wu Rongguang. 4 The only pre- 
Qing colophon was by Wen Zhengming (1470- 
1559), the two other colophons—by Weng Fang- 
gang and Wu Rongguang—both date from the 19th 
century. None of the recorded colophons contri¬ 
bute any evidence to strengthen the attribution to 
Qian Xuan. Qian Xuan was one of the most fre¬ 
quently forged artists in China, and his special 
connections to the style of Li Gonglin, who was 
known to have painted the motif (see above), 
might have been an added inducement to sign an 
old composition with his name. As Li Gonglin 
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worked in the baimiao technique (i.e. outline draw¬ 
ings without colouring), while Qian Xuan often 
added light colours to his works, Qian must have 
seemed a suitable artist's name for this painting 
which was conceived in colours. 

Qian Xuan's younger friend Zhao Mengfu 
(1254-1322) made a famous version of the same 
motif, which now is in the Freer Gallery. It shows a 
goat lowering its head and a sheep proudly raising 
it—the two animals symbolize the meeting of the 
generals. In his very profound analysis of this 
painting, Chu-tsing Li claims that Zhao Mengfu 
had been inspired by the handscroll "The Parting 
of Su Wu and Li Ling" (Palace Museum, Taibei)—a 
painting in the Liao-Jin-tradition that was once in 
the private collection of Zhao Mengfu. 5 It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to see a likeness between any details 
in this painting and those in the Freer "Sheep and 
Goat". On the other hand, the central group in the 
Erickson painting bears an obvious likeness to the 
Zhao Mengfu version. The goat and the right-hand 
sheep offer the same contrast—the active body and 
lowered head of the goat contrasting with the calm 
body and raised head of the sheep; the rough 
goat's hair contrasting with the smooth, spotted 
wool of the sheep. Zhao Mengfu only increased the 


distance between the animals so as to emphasize 
the tension between the two attitudes. It seems 
likely that he knew the composition and took his 
inspiration from it. The fact that posterity un¬ 
equivocally interpreted this short-hand version as 
depicting the Su Wu-Li Ling motif, indicates that 
the composition of the Erickson painting—in one 
version or other—was probably well-known 
among the literati. M.S. 

Published: 

Wu Rongguang, Xinchou xiaoxia ji. (Changsha) 1905, j. 
4.4a-6a; B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paintings in the 
Ernest Erickson Coll.", BMFEA 36 (1964), pp. 162-163, PI. 
5-6. 

1) B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paintings in the 
Ernest Erickson Coll.", BMFEA 36 (1964), pp. 
162-163. 

2) Wen Tianxiang, Wenshan xiansheng quart ji. SBCK - 
ed. 13/59 b-60b. 

3) Bian Yongyu, Shigutang shuhua huikao, N.p., 1921,;. 
2.150b. 

4) Wu Rongguang, Xinchou xiaoxia ji. (Changsha) 
1905, ;.4.4a-6a. 

5) Chu-tsing Li, "The Freer Sheep and Goat and Chao 
Mengfu's Horse Paintings". Artibus Asiae, Vol. 30 
(1968), p. 316-317. 
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Anonymous 

"Russians" 

Yuan/Early Ming (?) 

Fragment of handscroll (?), mounted as an al¬ 
bum leaf. Ink and colours on silk. 

H: 26 cm W: 31.5 cm 
Inscription: "Aluosi" ("Russians") 

E.E. 106 

This painting depicts six bearded men with thin 
faces, big eyes and hooked noses. They are all wear¬ 
ing tall, fur-lined hats and long kaftans. According 
to B. Marchak, this type of dress was worn by the 
Kipchak people. 1 The inscription (which might be 
a later addition) identifies the people as Aluosi. 
During Yuan and Ming this was the common name 
for Russia and Russians, although -si was mostly 
written with another character. Probably this is a 
fragment of a longer handscroll which depicts 
Western Embassies to China. 


The silk of the painting is very coarse and has 
been heavily repaired. The contours are drawn in 
smooth, flowing lines, and are filled in with clear 
colours, the light tints shades of the faces give a 
three-dimensional effect quite unusual in Chinese 
painting. Traditionally, this work has been dated 
to Yuan/Early Ming, but because of its unusual 
style it is difficult to date this painting with any 
certainty. 

Formerly in the del Drago coll.. New York. 

M.S. 

Exhibited: 

Ausstellung Chinesischer Kunst. Berlin 1929, Cat. No. 
476; International Exhibition of Chinese art, London 
1935/36, Cat. No. 1142. 

Published: 

B. Gyllensvard, "Some Early Chinese Figure Paintings in 
Stockholm", BMFEA, 41 (1969), pp. 166-168, Pis. 8-9. 

1) B. Gyllensvard, op. cit., p. 168. 
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Wen Zhengming (1470-1559) 

"Two Scholars beneath an Old Cypress" 
Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 

H: 59 cm W: 26.5 cm 

Signature: "Painted in the bingzhen year (i.e. 
1556), fifth month, eight day. Zhengming." 
Seal: Zhengming (rectangle composed of two 
seals, relief) 

Collectors' seals: 3 belonging to Ma Jizuo (20th 
cent.); 5 belonging to Li Wangyun from Hefei 
(unid.); 2 unid. collectors' seals. 

E.E. 11 

The calligrapher and painter Wen Zhengming held 
a leading position in the literati circles of Suzhou 
during Middle Ming. He lived to the very vener¬ 
able age of 90 sui to see his style perpetuated by the 
younger members of his own family as well as by 
his many pupils. This painting, dated 1556, was 
made very late in his long life, at the age of 87 sui 
after a period of illness. 1 

The landscape motif of "old trees and cold 
streams" belongs traditionally to the so-called "Li 
Cheng mode"—a mode of painting which can 
trace its ancestry back to the bleak winter land¬ 
scapes of the Northern Song master Li Cheng. A. 
Clapp has demonstrated how Wen Zhengming's 
works in this mode are characterized by deep and 
complex spatial recession, a level view point, a 
low-lying ground, a certain degree of aerial per¬ 
spective, dominating trees in the middle plane and 
a twisting water course. 2 We find these features in 
this painting, too, although the effect of the level 
view-point is somewhat modified by the insertion 
of a tall backdrop mountain which closes the dis¬ 
tant view. 

The Northern Song mode of Li Cheng has here 
been interpreted in terms of Yuan-Ming literati 
painting. The clearly defined spatial recession is 
thus counteracted by the richly orchestrated brush- 
work, which—having the same crispness in the 
foreground slope as in the distant mountain top— 
draws the background nearer to the viewer. The 
mountain forms are rendered with light, dry 
brushstrokes, the brush having been squeezed 
against the paper in a manner reminiscent of the 


Yuan master Ni Zan. The surface is sprinkled with 
a rich pattern of dian ("dots"), done in moist 
brushwork, mainly in the two tones of glistening 
black and silvery grey. The brushwork is a fine 
demonstration of the subtle technique of the old 
master. 

The Li Cheng type of motif, showing old trees 
and pure water in a barren season, symbolized 
moral integrity and old age. It was a type of land¬ 
scape painting whose content was well suited to 
the strictly Confucian Wen Zhengming and it 
played an important part in his oeuvre. In this 
version. Wen has peopled the wintry landscape 
with two conversing scholars and a boy carrying a 
lute—thus showing that this was a landscape 
appropriate to the refined pleasures of the literati. 

M.S. 


Exhibited: 

R. Edwards, The Art of Wen Cheng-ming. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 1976, Cat. No. 57. 

Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Painting. London 1958, Vol. 4, pp. 
184-185, Vol. 6, PI. 212; B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese 
Paintings in the Ernest Erickson Collection", BMFEA , 
Vol. 36 (1964), pp. 165-166, Pis. 11-12; A. Clapp, Wen 
Cheng-ming. Ascona 1975, p. 86, fig. 47. 

1) Jiang Zhaoshen, Wen Zhengming yu Suzhou huatan. 
Taibei 1977, p. 259. 

2) A. de Coursey Clapp, Wen Cheng-ming; the Ming 
Artist and Antiquity. Ascona 1975, p. 81 ( Artibus 
Asiae, Suppl. 34.) 
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Attributed, to Wen Zhengming 

(1470-1559) 

"Old Trees and Wintry Crows'' 

Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 

H: 105 cm W: 29.5 cm 

Inscription (incl. signature and date): "Old 
Trees and Wintry Crows. Painted by Zheng¬ 
ming in the winter of the jiayin year (i.e. 1554)". 
Artist's seals: Wen Zhengming yin (square, in¬ 
taglio); Hengshan (square, relief). 

Inscription on the mounting by Cai Zhideng, 
dated 1823, with two seals. 

Collector's seals: 2 belonging to Ma Jizuo (20th 
cent.) 

E.E. 12 

The painting depicts a lonely wanderer in a wintry 
forest. A small stream winds through the land¬ 
scape, a flock of crows flies above. This type of 
wintry landscape belongs clearly to the Li Cheng 
tradition—a similar landscape, although without 
the birds and the wanderer, was painted by Wen 
Zhengming in 1542 and entitled "After Li Cheng's 
Winter Woods" (Fang Li Yingqiu Hanlin). 1 Wen 
excelled in painting the intricate lacery created by 
the bare branches of a wintry forest, and this type 
of landscape seems to have been much sought after 
in his time. Especially popular were depictions of 
the demon-queller Chong Kui in a wintry forest, as 
this motif (Hanlin Chong Kui tu) had an auspicious 
meaning. 2 

This hanging scroll shows great similarities to 
other paintings with the same motif by the master. 
However, we find a certain fuzziness in this scroll. 
The small shrubs, which are painted in dark ink 
without any nuances, are scattered across the sur¬ 
face of the painting in a rather insensitive manner, 
the crows are somewhat clumsily painted, and the 
brushwork in the cypress in the foreground—a 
type of tree in the depiction of which Wen excelled 
to such a degree that it almost became the hallmark 
of his art—is weak. The painting was probably 
done not by the master himself, but by a minor 
artist of the Wu-school, who was familiar with 
Wen's style and motifs. 

M.S. 

Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Painting. London 1958, Vol. 4, p. 182, 
Vol. 6, PI. 209 B; B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paint¬ 
ings in the Ernest Erickson Collection", BMFEA, 36 
(1964), pp. 164-165, Pis. 9-10. 


* 



1) R. Edwards, The Art of Wen Cheng-ming. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 1976, pp. 147-148. 

2) Cf., for example, Wupaihua jiushi nian. Taibei 1974, 
p. 140. 
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Cui Zizhong (1597-1644) 

"The Three Fruit-Eaters" 

Album leaf. Ink and light colours on silk. Small 
repairs. H: 26.3 cm W: 27 cm 
Signature (upper, right comer): Beihai Cui 
Zizhong. 

Seal (square, intaglio): Zizhong. 

Colophon on paper, mounted on the opposite 
page, by Li Zuoxian (juren 1828). 

Collector's seal (on the cover): Dongshan tang. 
E.E. 190 

This work by the famous late Ming figure painter 
Cui Zizhong depicts three scholars and their three 
servants against an empty background. At first 
sight the painting seems to be of a considerable 
age—the coarse silk has been darkened with 
slightly uneven washes, the brush-work, which is 
light, almost brittle, gives the effect of being faded, 
there is a use of the "tremulous brush"-technique 
(zhanbi )—a technique which goes back to the late 
Tang dynasty and won fame by the master Zhou 
Wenju's use of it during the Five Dynasties. The 
subdued colours and the extensive use of leaden 
white gives the colouring an opaque quality found 
in old Chinese paintings, as if the pigments have 
faded and peeled off. On closer inspection, Cui 
Zizhong's picture possesses qualities not found in 
early Chinese paintings. The "tremulous brush"- 
strokes are mixed with brush techniques borrowed 
from Ming professionals, the different strokes 
being combined in an entirely novel manner. The 
composition seems slightly unstable—it is as if the 
scholars were floating in the air, the bulk of their 
garments being squeezed against the empty 
background, while the servants are pushed off 
towards the right edge. A note of weirdness has 
crept into the picture, as if the artist was aware of 
the unreality of his dream of the ancient virtues in 
the turbulent last years of a dying dynasty. 

The motif has been identified as a "Depiction of 
The Three Sours" (Sansuan tu) in a colophon by the 
Qing connoisseur Li Zuoxian. "The Three Sours" 
refers to the story of how the Song literati Su Shi 
and Huang Tingjian, together with the monk 
Foyin, tasted sour peach blossom vinegar. As a 
motif, "The Three Sours" is rather unusual in 
Chinese painting history. The Xuehai yudi attrib¬ 
utes the motif to a painting by the Yuan-master 
Zhao Mengfu (1254-1322), 1 but the indexed cata¬ 
logues of paintings do not record any with this 
motif by the master. 


In contradiction to the text, Cui Zizhong depicts 
the three men, not as tasting peach vinegar, but as 
biting the sour fruits. One might wonder about the 
reason for this change in iconography—perhaps 
the sour taste of unripe peaches refers to the 
unpleasant aftertaste of the futile quest for immor¬ 
tality—peaches being a well-known symbol of 
long life. 

The Song poet Su Shi, who is the central figure 
in the composition, was deeply admired by Cui 
Zizhong. In his sparse oeuvre, we find three differ¬ 
ent motifs connected with this poet. At the same 
time, the motif of "The Three Sours" might have 
held an additional attraction for Cui. J. M. Rosen- 
field has suggested that "The Three Sours" 
together with the more common motif "The Three 
Laughs" belong to a group of motifs impersonat¬ 
ing the three creeds ( i.e . Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism). 2 As ideas from all of these three creeds 
seem to have been important to Cui, this interpre¬ 
tation fits well with the iconography of the remain¬ 
der of his oeuvre. 3 

M.S. 


Published: 

B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paintings in the Erickson 
Collection". BMFEA, 36 (1964), pp. 163-164, Pis. 7-8. 

1) Quoted in Zhongwen da cidian. Taibei 1973, Vol. 1, 
p. 267. 

2) Japanese Ink Paintings from American Collections. Ed. 
by Yoshiaki Shimuzu and C. Wheelwright. Prince¬ 
ton 1976, p. 81. 

3) J. F. Andrews, The Significance of Style and Subject 
Matter in the Painting of Cui Zizhong. (Unpubl. diss.) 
Berkeley 1984, pp. 230-232. 
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Wang Hui (1632-1717) 

"A River View with Mountains in the Fore¬ 
ground" 

Hanging scroll. Ink and light colours on paper. 

H: 92 cm W: 54 cm 

Inscription (incl. signature and date): 

"The mountains after rain gleams like a 

brightly coloured painting 

The sound of the stream reaches all the way 

up to the White Clouds' Pavilion 

The cloud-cover can not hamper the sound 

from floating away 

Flowing into the verdure of two lush river 
banks. 

Painted on the ninth day in the ninth month in 
the jiaxu year (1694) by Wang Hui (with the 
studio name) Gengyan sanren in the Xintai res¬ 
idence." 

Artist's seals: Taiyuan (rect., intaglio); Wang 
Hui zhi yin (square, intaglio), Wumu shanren 
(square, intaglio). 

Collectors' seals: 2 unidentified. 

E.E. 9 


Wang Hui was one of the "Four Wangs"—a quar¬ 
ter of Orthodox painters sumamed Wang who 
were active during the early Qing dynasty. Prop¬ 
agating the style of the late Ming literati painter 
Dong Qichang, they painted in the modes of the 
Song and Yuan masters, with special preference for 
the style of the Yuan literati. The talent of Wang 
Hui, who came from Changshu in the Jiangsu 
province, was discovered by the two senior mem¬ 
bers of the "Four Wangs"—Wang Jian and Wang 
Shimin, who admired his technical proficiency and 
his ability to copy the old masters. They brought 
him into contact with the important collectors of 
the time. Wang Hui's fame reached the court and 
he was invited to Peking in 1691 to supervise the 
painting of the Nanxun tu (the very elaborate 
depiction of the Kangxi Emperor's inspection tour 
to the South). When the Nanxun tu was finished, 
Wang Hui returned to the South in 1698 after hav¬ 
ing refused a position at Court. 

"A River View" was painted in 1694 during 
Wang Hui's stay in Peking. It shows the confluence 
of several small streams in the foreground, a moun¬ 
tainous landscape in the middle ground, and the 
wide view of a river landscape in the distance. The 
swift change of viewpoints in this painting is 
amazing, even for a Chinese painting. The fore- 
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ground is viewed from a very low level, the middle 
and distant grounds are seen from a very high—al¬ 
though not the same—level. These changes give 
the landscape a majestic quality—it is as if it rises 
and grows before the beholder's eyes. Some parts 
of the mountainous scenery in the middle ground 
are viewed from the right, others from the left— 
something which lends great vitality to the paint¬ 
ing. The mountains are like living beings—rest¬ 
lessly twisting and turning. This very dynamic 
structure is contrasted with the wide, peaceful 
river landscape of the background. It is a magnifi¬ 
cent composition, showing the mastery Wang Hui 
achieved in this, the painting which shows his 
work at the height of his artistic career. 

M.S. 


Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Painting. London 1958, Vol. 5, p. 180, 
Vol. 6, PI. 402; B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paintings 
in the Erickson Collection". BMFEA, Vol. 36 (1964), pp. 
167-168, PI. 14; P. O. Leijon, "Chinese Painting", Arts of 
Asia, 1981: Nov./Dec., p. 139. 
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Wang Hui (1632-1717) 

"Innumerable Peaks in Mist" 

Handscroll. Ink and light colours on paper. 

H: 29 cm W: 501.5 cm 

Inscription (incl. signature and date): "Copy of 
'Innumerable Peaks in Mist' by Yan Wengui, 
done in the xinmao year (1711) by Wang Hui 
(with the studio name) Gengyan sanren from 
Haiyu." 

Artist's seals: Bu erfa (square, relief); Laiqingge 
(square, relief); Shang xia qian nian (circular, 
relief); Shigu zi (square, relief); Wang Hui zhi 
yin (square, intaglio). 

Collectors' seals: 2 belonging to Hongxiao, 
Prince of Yi (d. 1778), 2 belonging to Ding 
Fubao (20th cent.). E.E. 8 


This painting, dated 1711, made very late during 
the long career of this very industrious master. The 
long handscroll depicts the changing summer 
scenery of a lakeside landscape, encompassing 
mist-filled mountains, stony streams, distant 
shores, tall pavilions, and humble villages. Much 
of the scenery depicted possesses a bucolic qua¬ 
lity—like the stream which gushes forth from a 
grotto, strongly reminiscent of the famous scenery 
of the utopian Peach Blossom Valley, or the exten¬ 
sive garden among paddy fields, where banana 
trees offer cool shade and flowering lotuses add 
colourful beauty to the summer garden. The small 
busy figures who people this landscape give the 
painting an anecdotal character. 
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Detail of handscroll cat. no. 72. 


According to Wang Hui's inscription, the paint¬ 
ing was copied (tin) from "Innumerable Peaks in 
Mist" by the Song master Yan Wengui. In the in¬ 
dexed catalogues of paintings there are no works 
with this title attributed to Yan. The composition 
of the handscroll shows, however, a certain like¬ 
ness to the Song master's manner and it is difficult 
now to tell whether Wang Hui actually copied this 
work from an earlier composition or whether it 
was simply a free paraphrase of the style of Yan 
Wengui. 

During the last period of his career, Wang Hui 
seems to have been very interested in the style of 
this Song master. Only between 1711-13 he made 
three handscrolls related to Yan's style. 1 Yan was 


famous for mountain landscapes filled with 
exquisite details. Wen Fong has analysed the com¬ 
position of a handscroll by this Northern Song 
master: "Structurally, the mountain forms are con¬ 
ceived frontally and additively. They move either 
laterally or vertically, motif by motif, with their 
lower parts terminating or fading, one by one, into 
the picture plane. There is no physical integration 
between the individual motifs." 2 Wang Hui's con¬ 
cept of Yan's style, as we can study it in the Erick¬ 
son handscroll, actually fits very well with this 
description. There is certainly a wealth of detail in 
the landscape and the complex scenery is depicted 
in an additive manner—section added to section. 
The major mountains meet the eye in a frontal 
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Detail of handscroll cat. no. 72. 


manner. However, the Qing-master's exercise in 
the Song master's style is couched in the brush- 
work of his own time—the strokes are blunt, the 
traces of the brush proudly displayed, the soft gra¬ 
dations of ink and colours characteristic of Song 
landscape paintings are here totally dispensed 
with. The disparate sections of the long handscroll 
are bound together into one unity by the uniform 
quality of the brushwork—the same type of stroke 
being repeated almost to monotony. This manner 
of stereotype brushwork is typical of many paint¬ 
ings from the last period of Wang Hui's life, where 
the commissions were too many for even this 
industrious master, and he often used pupils to 
paint details. M.S. 


Published: 

O. Siren, Chinese Painting. London 1958, Vol. 5, p. 183, 
Vol. 6, PI. 407; B. Gyllensvard, "Some Chinese Paintings 
in the Ernest Erickson Collection", BMFEA, 36 (1964), pp. 
168-170, Pis. 15-24. 

1) Wen Fong, Summer Mountains. New York 1975. Cat. 
No. 48. 

2) ibid, Cat. No. 10. 
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Brahma 

Kerala. 9th century 
Bronze. H: 23 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

Figure of Brahma, standing on a small circular 
base. The image is identifiable as Brahma by the 
water-pitcher ( kalasa ) held in his upper left hand 
and a ladle in the lower right hand. The attribute 
held in his upper right hand, probably originally a 
rosary, is now missing. In South India, to which 
area this sculpture belongs, the left lower hand is 
always shown in this posture. 

Bronze images of Brahma are almost unknown. 
The sculpture belongs to Kerala and to a period 
which is normally known in South Indian art his¬ 
tory as the Pallava-Chola transition phase. 


74 

Monkey offering honey to the 
Buddha 

Bihar, probably Kurkihar. 11th century. 

Black stone. H: 82.5 cm W: 52 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

The Buddha is seated cross-legged on a lotus seat 
and is holding a bowl with both hands in his lap. 
He is dressed in a sanghati which covers both 
shoulders, the folds of which are marked by 
incised concentric lines. His halo is flanked on 
either side by the effigy of a seated Buddha on a 
lotus seat. On the pedestal under the lotus is a 
small figure of a monkey offering a bowl to the 
Buddha. The theme represents the offering of 
honey to the Buddha by a monkey as narrated in 
the Dhammapada tradition. 

The design on the flame tips around the halo of 
the Buddha and the decoration on the pillars and 
cross-bars of the back rest indicate an eleventh 
century date. 
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Tirujnanasambandar 

Late Chola. 12th century 
Bronze. H: 45.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

This sculpture which was formerly classified as a 
''Dancing Krishna", portrays the ecstatic dance of 
the Saivite child-saint Tirujnanasambandar, a 
popular Saivite saint in South India. The figure 
stands with his left leg resting on a lotus pedestal 
and his right leg raised and bent at the knee. The 
left hand is stretched with fingers pointing to the 
ground while the right hand is in suchi-mudra, 
with the first finger pointing towards the sky. 
Being a child, he is shown naked. His matted hair 
is tied in a bun on his head and on the back is a 
siraschakra in the shape of a lotus flower. He is 
shown wearing several necklaces, armrings, ban¬ 
gles, anklets and other ornaments. 

The Periya Purana narrates the story of Samban- 
dar. When he was a small child he received a cup of 
milk from Parvati, taken from her own breast. 
When his father saw traces of milk on his lips he 
questioned him about whom he had accepted food 
from. The child pointed towards the sky to Shiva 
and Parvati and started dancing with joy. But the 
gods were not visible to his father. 



76 

Maitreya 

Nepal. 12th—13th century. 

Copper alloy with gilt. H: 20 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

Maitreya is seated cross-legged in dhyana asana 
with his right hand in varada mudra and holding a 
kalasa (water-pitcher) in his left hand. In keeping 
with his iconography he wears an antelope skin 
over his left shoulder across his chest and a stupa in 
his matted hair. He is wearing a necklace, and 
locks of hair fall gracefully over his shoulders. 

Maitreya, the future Buddha, may be rep¬ 
resented in Buddhist art as either a Buddha or a 
Bodhisattva. Here he appears in the latter form and 
is wearing the jewels and ornaments typical of a 
Bodhisattva. In Nepal Maitreya was a popular 
deity. 
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Krishna killing Shatadhanva 

Scene from an illustrated Bhagavata Purana 

Palam, Delhi area. c. 1550-1570. 

Gouache on paper. 17.5 x 23 cm 

E.E. 412 

The painting illustrates an episode in the 
Bhagavata Purana (X:57, 58). Shatadhanva, a 
member of the Yadava clan, murdered the father- 
in-law of Krishna and stole from him the precious 
gem Syamantaka, a gift from the Sun-god. After 
committing the murder Shatadhanva fled on a 
steed chased by Krishna and his brother Balarama 
in their chariot. Shatadhanva's horse collapsed out 
of fatigue in a park in the city of Mithila. He then 
began to run on foot. Krishna also alighted from 
his own chariot and followed him, ultimately 
beheading him with his disc Sudarshana Chakra , 
and searched for the jewel in his clothes. 


The painting narrates two scenes from the 
episode. On the right Krishna and Balarama 
in their chariot are moving speedily to catch 
Shatadhanva. A couple of palm trees in front of the 
chariot indicate the garden of the city of Mithila, 
and the scene on the left shows the horse of 
Shatadhanva which has collapsed dead. The upper 
part depicts how Krishna kills Shatadhanva. 

The painting is done in various colours with 
red, blue, yellow and white dominating. The 
background of the two scenes is in red separated 
by the black background of the garden. 

The page is part of the famous Mitharam 
Bhagavata and, as usual, the text describing this 
scene is given on the reverse. 
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Kishangarh, Rajasthani. Around 1700. 
Drawing with light colours, on paper. 
33 x 22.5 cm 


Shah Jahan with a holy man 

Mughal, c. 1650. 

Gouache on paper. 25.3 x 36.8 cm E.E. S.N. 


E.E. 411 


The lightly coloured drawing depicts fierce fight¬ 
ing between a Kishangarh king and a Mughal 
army. The king, charging on horseback, is piercing 
the horse of an enemy with his lance. His own 
horse is also severely wounded and is bleeding 
profusely from his neck. The king has tied his 
curved sword to his kamarbandh. The Mughal army 
of bearded soldiers is almost encircled by the Raj¬ 
put warriors. An array of horses of the Marwar 
breed with short upraised ears and slim necks 
makes it appear an impressive war strategy. 

Judging from his prominent moustache and 
roundish face the king in all probability is Raja 
Hari Singh (1629-1643). In one of his later portraits, 
preserved in the National Museum in New Delhi, 
he is described as Mahvahu (one with strong arms) 
a title honorific of his valour. 

The painting was obviously commissioned by 
his descendants to glorify the family record. 


A leaf from an imperial muraqqa (album) showing 
in the centre a miniature of Shah Jahan (1592-1666J 
standing to the left on the globe as the king of the 
world—as his name implies—facing a saint, Khizr, 
who is standing on a fish—his common vehicle. 
The head of the Emperor is surrounded by a gol¬ 
den halo which indicates his imperial rank. 

In the margins are figures which are appropriate 
to the subject in the centre. On top are two angels 
holding a canopy—a symbol of royalty. On the left 
are three figures with the implements carried by 
close attendants to the Emperor. The one on top 
holds a large fan, the one in the middle a fan of 
ostrich feathers (morchal) and the lower one a fly 
whisk. 1 The two figures at the bottom are holy men. 

Miniatures of this type are particularly associ¬ 
ated with Jahangir, but some portraits of this kind 
of Shah Jahan are also found, like the one in the 
Kevorkian album. 2 The green background is typical 
of portraits of this period. 


1) For a very similar margin decor see: Tom Lentz, 
Pictures for the Islamic Book: Persian and Indian 
Painting in the Vever Collection. Fig. 15. Asian Art , 
Vol. 1, No. 4. Washington 1988. 

2) Milo Cleveland Beach, The Imperial Image. Paintings 
for the Mughal Court. Washington 1981. No. 18d. 
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Arrival of 

Rathod Chand Singh 

Thikana Fatehgarh, Rajasthani. C. 1830. 

Gouache on paper. 29.5 x 37.5 cm 
E.E 410 

Rathod Chand Singh of Fategarh, a thikana (a small 
principality) of Kishangarh, is being received by 
his sons and attendants in their lakeside palace. 
The Rathod is in his late middle age, and has a halo 
around his face. He wears white pagadi, long white 
transparent jama, and holds two swords like the 
Kishangarh kings, one is the usual one and the 
other is a straight sword, the blade of which used 
to be imported. In front of him stand Crown Prince 
Bhopal Singh with a lotus in his hand and his 
younger brother Kunwar Gopal Singh. Behind 
them is Jodhsingh the priest. The Rathod is 
followed by his servant Surajmal, Arjansingh the 
son of Karam, the soldier Foj Singh and behind 
him Kilan Singh. All these figures are identified by 
inscriptions over their heads. 

Kishangarh had four important forts, one of 
which was Fatehgarh. The fort is situated beyond 
the lake surrounding the township. Some horses 
are bathing in the lake. In the distance can be seen 
elephants, probably indicating the stables inside 
the fort. An orange pleasure boat on the lake 
breaks the monotony of the pale colours which 
dominate the painting. 

Chand Singh came to the throne in 1789 and 
died in 1840. Bhopal Singh succeeded him while 
Gopal Singh became the thakore of Joravarpur. 

Stylistically the painting, though very near to its 
parent style, has a variation of its own, particularly 
in the facial types. It seems most plausible that an 
artist trained in Kishangarh style was patronised 
by Chand Singh. 

More examples of paintings from Fategarh 
thikana are yet to be found. 


81 

Krishna and Radha sheltering 
under an umbrella 

Pahari, Hindur. c. 1830. 

Gouache on paper. 23.5 x 30 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

It is "the hour of cowdust" on a rainy day. The 
atmosphere in the sylvan surroundings is fresh. 
The lush green vegetation is dotted with flowering 
creepers and sprays of white flowers. The 
cowherds are returning home with their cows. 
Some are hurriedly crossing the rivulet and some 
have already reached the white town in the distant 
background. 

Radha and Krishna are walking, gently sheltered 
by an umbrella. The wind is blowing Radha's 
clothes. Krishna is wearing his mukuta with 
peacock feathers and is dressed in a bright yellow 
dhoti. Radha is dressed in a bright orange sari, 
trousers of blue and gold and a gold brocade veil 
with dark red flower. They are both wearing splen¬ 
did jewels. Except for the strong colours and lavish 
use of gold in the rendering of Radha and Krishna 
the painting is dominated by the fresh green of the 
landscape. 

This scene is one of the favourite themes of the 
Pahari artists. The composition is basically derived 
from an earlier Bilaspur example, though altered a 
great deal in detail by the artist's own imagination. 
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Wall hanging 

Deccan, Golconda. Early 18th century. 

Painted cotton. H: 123 cm W: 84 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

A young lady and her companion are standing in a 
garden under the overhanging branches of a 
mango tree. She is holding a green parakeet in her 
right hand and a mango fruit in her left. Her com¬ 
panion is holding a red rose in her left hand. Both 


girls are elegantly dressed and richly bejewelled 
with a variety of ornaments made of pearls, gold 
and precious stones. To the left is a marble pavilion 
with intarsia work. 

The textile is painted in gold and clear and 
bright colours. The lady to the right is dressed in 
gold and light blue and the girl to the left in red 
and green. The background is dark blue. 
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83-84 

Tomb Statuettes 

Egypt, New Kingdom, 18th Dynasty. 

Wood. H. 27 cm (E.E. 305); H. 24.5 cm (E.E. 306). 

E.E. 305 & E.E. 306 

Two standing wooden tomb-statuettes from the New 
Kingdom 

Statues depicting the owner of the tomb have been 
known since the period of the Old Kingdom in 
Egypt. 1 Their significance is, however, uncertain. 
Some see in them a solid substitute for the fragile 
mummy and a habitat for the "soul". Others ques¬ 
tion this interpretation and propose the statue to 
be an alter ego of the deceased, capable of prolong¬ 
ing his or her life. 2 

Figure E.E. 305 

The material is wood, with traces of red paint on 
the body. The max. height is 27 cm, the max. width 
8.5 cm and the max. depth 6.7 cm. The height of the 
face is 3.8 cm. The statuette is broken off at knee- 
level and the right arm is missing, apart from a 
trace at the hip showing where it was attached to 
the body. The once inlaid eyes are hollow. The man 
is standing with his left leg placed slightly forward, 
and the preserved hand is clenched. He wears the 
common, plain loin-cloth with an undecorated 
belt. At the neck, a broad collar was once marked in 
paint. The head is crowned by a voluminous wig of 
a type known since the Old Kingdom, although its 
exact execution has changed down the ages. 3 

The posture of the body is very straight, with the 
arm hanging straight down at the side. The body is 
of the well-known, athletic type, though, by no 
means stereotyped in its proportions. In the Old 
Kingdom, for example, the shoulders were 
straighter and normally so broad that the arms 
hanging down were not even touching the body. 
This was generally also the case of the sculpture in 
the Middle Kingdom, as well as of the very athletic 
statues of Tuthmose III. In this figure, the shoul¬ 
ders are somewhat sloping and the arms touch the 
hips. The torso is elongated, with a long waist. The 
pectoral muscles, the collar-bones and the stomach 
are very subtly rendered. The navel is marked by a 
small, shallow circular hole. In short, the flesh of 
the body is not emphasized. An almost restrained 
impression is conveyed by the modelling, as well 
as by the rigid posture. The shapes are flattish and 
elongated and the style could, perhaps, be termed 
"academic" and of a good workmanship. 

The face is elliptical, with evenly rounded 
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cheeks. The large, almond-shaped eyes are ob¬ 
liquely set. The eyebrows are slightly curved well 
above the eyes, close to the edge of the headdress. 
The damaged nose seems to have been rather long 
and slightly bent, running rather in line with the 
flat, receding forehead. The damaged mouth has 
rounded corners. Mainly the position of the jaws in 
relation to the root of the nose endows the face 
with a flattish quality in harmony with the overall 
impression conveyed by the statuette. 

The statuette was fabricated for a private male 
person for funeral use sometime between the reign 
of Amenhotep II and the Tuthmoside period. The 
general elegance and the facial structure are charac¬ 
teristic of the Tuthmoside period, while after that 
period the large, oblique, almond-shaped eyes 
appear, to prevail during the reign of Amenhotep 
III. The actual date of origin should thus be in the 
reign of either Amenhotep II or Tuthmose IV. 
There are some related objects in the round, how¬ 
ever, dated on stylistical criteria to this period. 4 For 
good stylistical parallels, it is more profitable to 
draw upon examples of the Theban tomb-painting 
of the time, "securely" dated to the reign of 
Amenhotep II. 5 In view of the present state of 
research, it is preferable not to settle for any defi¬ 
nite reign. 

Figure E.E. 306 

The material is wood, with traces of red paint on 
the legs. The max. height is 24.5 cm, the max. width 
9 cm and the max. depth 7 cm. The figure is head¬ 
less 6 and the left leg is broken off at knee-level, the 
right leg at the ankle. The left hand is missing. 

The man is standing with his left leg placed well 
ahead of his body; the preserved right hand is 
clenched. He is dressed in the so-called military 
kilt. 7 It is tripartite, with a pointed middle part. The 
belt is very broad at the back, becoming gradually 
narrower towards the front. The buckle is rendered 
in the form of a remanent double loop in relief. 
This type of kilt is not a secure criterion for a closer 
dating; it seems to have been worn in the eigh¬ 
teenth dynasty by men of all kinds but could poss¬ 
ibly have had a military origin. 

The execution of the statuette is a graceful syn¬ 
thesis of the "athletic" type, as regards the actual 
skeleton, and a joyful rendering of the fleshy parts. 
The posture is confident in the vigorous, striding 
positibn, the left leg placed well ahead of the right 
one and the arms moved slightly forwards. The 
straight shoulders are broad; the torso is rather 
short and rapidly decreases in width towards the 
waist. The stomach is rounded, with the navel 
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clearly indicated by a rather deep, drop-shaped 
depression. The pectoral muscles are slightly 
rounded and the nipples marked by faint, incised 
circles. The collar-bones are plastically modelled in 
a delicate fashion. The powerful torso is very well 
balanced by the equally powerful volume of the 
thighs, further stressed by the specific design of 
the kilt. 

On the whole, this statuette foreshadows the 
"feminine", voluptuous shapes, realized in the 
sculpture of Akhenaten—a formal language that 
subsequently made possible the so organically 
convincing statues found in the tomb of Tuthan- 
khamun (for example, the harpooner), almost a 
millenium before the Greek "revolution". 

The date of origin of this statuette of superb 
workmanship should therefore be in the reign of 
Amenhotep III. Apart from a statuette representing 
Amenhotep III, with more or less the same propor¬ 
tions of the body, 8 there are a number of related 
objects dated to this period. 9 In view of the high 
quality of the piece, the person represented could 
very well have been a notability of the time. 

I.L. 


1) Lexikon der Agyptologie , Vol. II, pp. 870-872. 

2) See note 1. 

3) See, for example, Peterson, B., 1985. Finds from the 
Theteti Tomb at Saqqara. Museum of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin 20, pp. 14-19. 
Stockholm. 

4) Muller, H. W., 1964. Agyptische Kunstwerke, Klein- 
funde und Glas in der Sammlung E. und M. Kofler- 
Truniger, Luzern, pp. 71-73 (A 106), Berlin; Grinsell, 
Leslie V., 1972. Guide Catalogue to the Collections 
from Ancient Egypt, Fig. 22, Bristol; Vandier, J., 1958. 
Manuel d'archeologie egyptienne, Tome III, 2 parts. 
Les grandes epoques, la statuaire, PI. CXLVI:4. 

5) Mysliwiec, K., 1976. Le portrait royal dans le bas- 
relief du nouvel Empire. Travaux du Centre d'Ar- 
cheologie Mediterrandenne de I'Acaddmie Polonaise des 
Sciences, Tome 18, Figs. 105-6. Warszawa. 

6) The break at the neck seems to indicate that the 
head was made in a separate piece and subsequent¬ 
ly attached to the body. 

7) Vandier, J., op. cit., p. 493. 

8) Vandier, J., op. cit., PI. CIV: 2-3. 

9) Vandier, J., op. cit., PI. CXXXIX: 3; Catalogue of the 
Exhibition Egypt's Golden Age: The Art of Living in 
the New Kingdom 1558-1085 B.C. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, p. 174, Fig. 197 with references to the 
Stockholm statuette E.E. 306. 

Exhibited: '5000 dr egyptisk konst', Nationalmuseum, 

Stockholm, 1961, nos. 61 and 63. 
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Fragment of a Comb 

Egypt, New Kingdom, 19th—20th Dyn. 

Wood. H. 3.9 cm W. 5.5 cm 

E.E. 307 

Passionate longing for one's beloved is often 
expressed in the love poems of the Egyptian New 
Kingdom. Literary expressions of love find their 
counterparts in objects of decorative art, personal 
belongings used in the intimate sphere of the 
house, foremost by the women and often accom¬ 
panying them into the happy life after death, rest¬ 
ing at their side in the tomb. Objects as combs or 
cosmetic spoons—things used to enhance the erot¬ 
ic attractiveness—often have decorations in the 
mood of literary expressions of love. The connec¬ 
tion between literature and art—and especially the 
minor arts—has never been fully explored. In the 
actual case I would like to mention Alfred Her¬ 
mann's article from 1957 pointing out the relation¬ 
ship between illustrations on chests used for 
papyri and the contents of i.a. the love poems. 1 A 
wider circle could be drawn, encircling many pro¬ 
ducts of minor arts as fayence bowls, hairpins, 
spoons, combs, all objects especially surrounding 
woman. The personal erotic meaning of these 
objects may also be transferred to their use in other 
spheres, e.g. the perhaps most proper use of the 
large decorated cosmetic spoons in the cult as per¬ 
sonal votive offerings. 2 

A fragment of a wooden comb decorated with a 
feeding horse could demonstrate the close connec¬ 
tions between literature and art. There are paral¬ 
lels; combs decorated with animals occur already 
in the predynastic period. But only some products 
of the New Kingdom show the same sensitivity in 
the modelling. The width of the fragment is 5.5 cm, 
and its height is 3.9 cm. The thickness is c. 0.5 cm. 
These measurements correspond well to those of the 
comb parallels. The horse is modelled from both 
sides but one of them is better: the one with the 
horse turned right. The provenience is not known. 

Similar pieces were found by B. Bruyere in Deir 
el Medineh; three examples are illustrated in the 
1948-1951 excavation report, all of them depicting 
a feeding horse, one of them feeding from a 
trough. 3 They are of Ramesside date and were 
paralleled by other combs decorated with bulls or 
ibexes. 4 Of the time of Ramesses II is another horse 
comb found by W. FI. Petrie in Gurob. 5 

The horse was a fairly new feature in Egypt of 
the New Kingdom. Its use was above all in war: 



horse and chariot meant military pomp and power, 
also when used in desert hunting or parading. For 
artists the horse was a new iconographic challenge; 
there are excellent and wonderful horses in Theban 
tomb paintings, in Amama reliefs, and, above all, 
in the huge battle reliefs of the Ramesside temples 
all over Egypt. From Deir el Medineh we know an 
artist's trial piece on a limestone sherd 6 ; a very 
sensitive drawing of a horse crouching like the 
ibexes we sometimes find on combs. The motif of 
the feeding horse as on the combs is also easy to 
find in the monumental art, e.g. in the camp scenes 
of the Kadesh battle reliefs. 7 

If we take a look at the love poems we can easily 
find the importance of the horse as a symbol of the 
beloved one. I would just like to refer to many 
instances in the series of love poems of the Papyrus 
Chester Beatty I: the man on his chariot, horses 
and chariot bringing the lover and the beloved one 
himself likened to a horse. 8 B.P. 

1) A. Hermann, Buchillustrationen auf agyptischen 
Bucherkasten, MDAIK 15, 1957, 112 ff. 

2) I. Wallert, Der verzierte Loffel, seine Formgeschichte und 
Verwendung im alten Agypten, Wiesbaden 1967, 49 ff. 

3) B. Bruyere, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh 
(annies 1948 d 1951), FIFAO 26, Le Caire 1953, 65f. 

4) Cf. especially the ibex comb Louvre N. 1359, latest 
publication in Egypt's Golden Age: The Art of Living 
in the New Kingdom 1558-1085 BC, Museum of Fine 
Arts Boston, Boston 1982, Nr. 230. 

5) W. M. FI. Petrie, lllahun, Kahun and Gurob. 1889-90, 
London 1891, PI. XVIII, Nr. 46. 

6) J. Vandier d'Abbadie, Catalogue des ostraca figures 
de Deir el Medineh, ler fasc.. Documents de fouilles 
II, 1, Le Caire 1936, PI. XIX, 2157. 

7) E.g. W. Wreszinski, Atlas der altaegyptischen Kul- 
turgeschichte II, Leipzig s.a., PI. 92-92a. 

8) M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, A Book of 
Readings, Volume II: The New Kingdom, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1976, 179 ff. 

Published: '5000 dr egyptisk konst', National Museum, 

Stockholm 1961, Nr 141; B. Peterson, Egyptian Sym¬ 
bols of Love, Medelhavsmuseet Bulletin 22, 1987, 23ff. 
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Figure of a Hippopotamus Goddess, 
Probably Taweret 

Egypt, Late Period. 

Buff coloured, slightly mottled, very finely 

grained stone, probably of sandstone type. 

H. 10.5 cm. 

E.E. 292 

This small statuette represents the well known type 
of the upright standing hippopotamus goddess, 
usually identified as Taweret. It is a composite 
figure with features of several animals and even 
human details wielded together. The head is finely 
and distinctly modelled with all the characteristica 
of the hippopotamus: small ears; hooded small 
bulging eyes with heavily wrinkled lids set widely 
apart; high cheekbones to the right and left of the 
massive nose with plastically indicated nostrils; 
heavy half open jaws with two rows of teeth and 
the big corner tusks clearly represented. On both 
cheeks four folds are incised in the thick hide. 

This head is connected to the body by means of a 
long tripartite Egyptian wig. The wig—without 
any plastical details—covers in one mass the upper 
part of the back. Beneath it there is not a back pillar 
but—as usual—the tail of a crocodile that reaches 
down to the feet. Our figure shows no signs of the 
typical crocodile's tail's pattern. The lower tip of 
the tail is broken off. On the front, the two big 
tresses of the wig frame the hippopotamus face 
and reach down halfway onto the sagging human 
breasts, typical features of the goddess. Even her 
arms are human and very slender in comparison to 
the rest of the body. They end in lion's paws in 
front of her belly. The right paw is still clearly 
discernible, though slightly damaged, while the 
left one is missing today. The position of the paws 
suggests an attribute that was originally held by 
them. In many cases it is a protective symbol like 
the sa-sign, but that cannot be ascertained here. 
One would expect to find some marks on the body 
that protrudes most prominently at this point. The 
hind legs are represented in a striding position 
which is so common in standing Egyptian sculp¬ 
ture. The right leg is advanced but the lower part 
and the feet are now missing. Those hind legs are 
always a lion's. 

The purpose of this statuette has most probably 
been to serve as a votive offering to the goddess 
represented. During all epochs of Egyptian civili¬ 
zation and all over the country the hippopotamus 


goddess was a very popular deity. To her people 
turned for help in cases of daily distress. Her pic¬ 
ture is widely found on toilet objects and furniture 
and in the shape of small amulets. From the late 
New Kingdom onwards even sanctuaries for her 
cult are known. Most impressive is still today the 
Ptolemaic temple in the Kamak precinct, dedicated 
to the hippopotamus goddess named Ipet. Belong¬ 
ing herself to a much feared species of animals she 
was supposed in her turn to inspire fear in other 
noxious beings and so to keep them at a distance. 
These protective as well as apotropaic functions are 
often indicated by attributes in her hands: the 
hieroglyph sa for protection, ankh for live, the eye 
of Homs for completeness on the one side, torches 
to drive away the powers of darkness, knives to 
annihilate enemies and serpents that she devores 
on the other hand. Her protection is especially 
implored for mothers and newborn children. In 
Thebes she is even venerated as a protective deity 
of the necropolis, giving new life to the dead. 

As always with Egyptian gods, there are many 
aspects to the hippopotamus goddess or rather 
goddesses. This is indicated by a number of differ¬ 
ent names or epithets she is given. Taweret, the 
Great one, and Ipet, adored in Kamak, are the best 
known. Also the iconographic composition of her 
picture varies considerably: she can be shown with 
different heads, a lion's, a crocodile's, something 
resembling a pig's, a vulture's and even a human 
one. The different religious implications of this 
multiplicity of representations are not easy to 
establish. Egyptian texts make this still more com¬ 
plex by syncretistic assimilations to other goddess¬ 
es like Hathor, Isis, Nut, Tefnut. 

B.G. 


Literature : H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der dgyptischen 
Religionsgeschichte, Berlin 1952, s.v. Nilpferdgottin. 
Lexikon der Agyptologie , Wiesbaden 1981, s.v. Nil- 
pferd; ibid., 1985, s.v. Thoeris. B. George, Eine lowen- 
kopfige Nilpferdgottin in Stockholm, Medelhavsmuseet 
Bulletin 12, 1977, 38. 

Exhibited in '5000 dr egyptisk konst', National Museum, 
Stockholm, 1961, No. 203. 
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Head of a Divine Cat, 

Probably Bastet 

Egypt, Late Period 

Bronze with inlay of beryl or feldspar. 

H. 11 cm to tip of ear; thickness of bronze at 

neckline c. 0.2 cm. 

E.E. 234 

This head of rather large size is of good workman¬ 
ship. Some details of the features are finely incised 
like the hairs of the ears and the whiskers. Both 
ears seem to be pierced, but the holes don't go 
really through the lobes. Cats with loop shaped 
golden earrings are otherwhise not uncommon. 
The eyes had inlays, of which only the left is pre¬ 
served. It looks like a thin piece of beryl of a trans¬ 
lucent, pale whitish-green colour. The flaws in the 
stone are skillfully used to indicate a darker hori¬ 
zontal pupil against the lighter eye ball. This hori¬ 
zontal position of the pupil of the cat's eye is a 
peculiar deviation from the natural state: cats 
pupils are elliptical, in daylight they contract to a 
narrow vertical slit, while in darkness they are 
nearly perfectly round. The horizontal pupil 
evokes a rather human expression. Vertical pupils 
are—as Roeder notices 1 —in one case indicated in 
the following way: eye-shaped pieces of gold foil 
serve as inlays, and they are painted white so as to 
leave only narrow vertical gold coloured slits as 
pupils. Beryl was mined in ancient Egypt in a 
region of the Red Sea hills, which apparently was 
the only known source in antiquity. Only the green 
variant seems to be used and only from the Late 
Period onwards, chiefly during Ptolemaic times. 
As it was not possible to make a mineralogical 
examination it cannot be excluded that the inlay 
might consist of green feldspar which according to 
Lucas 2 is often mistaken for beryl. On top of the 
cat's head between the ears a scarab is modelled in 
low relief. This sacred beetle underlines the divine 
character of the cat. 

With all probability this head was cast according 
to the cire perdue method: a thin layer of wax was 
modelled over a clay core in the shape of the head 
and then covered by an outer coat of clay. With the 
help of heat the wax was removed and the molten 
bronze poured into its place between core and 
outer coat of clay. After cooling and hardening the 
outer clay was removed while the core often 
remains inside a figure. Whether this is so in our 
case cannot be verified, because the opening in the 


neck is closed by a sort of modem wooden lid into 
which screws are inserted that secure the head to 
its modem wooden base. 

The edge of the neck is nagged a little both at the 
front and at the back. It is covered by the same 
patina as the surface of the head. There is no 
reason to assume that it has been severed from a 
bronze body recently. There exists quite a number 
of such feline bronze heads of various sizes, as is 
documented by Roeder. In his earlier publication 
he considers these heads as independent objects, 
votive offerings pars pro toto, where heads were 
given instead of whole cats. Later on he is rather 
inclined that the bronze heads belonged to 
wooden bodies of cats, serving as coffins for cat 
mummies. 3 Such coffins have been found e.g. in a 
Late Period cat cemetery at Bubastis. Bubastis is 
one of the most important religious centres where 
the cult of the goddess Bastet was enormously 
popular especially during the Late Period. Bastet 
could appear in her ferocious aspect as a lioness or 
peaceful as a cat. In mythology she is considered 
sometimes as the moon eye and sometimes as the 
sun eye of the god Re. In our case her solar charac¬ 
ter is emphasized by the scarab on her head. Her 
association with the sun is understandable, 
because cats destroy snakes. The powers of dark¬ 
ness and disorder could be envisaged by the 
ancient Egyptians as snakes that are annihilated by 
the sun in the shape of a cat. There are many 
syncretistic connections with other goddesses who 
can appear in feline guise, as Tefnut, Sakhmet, 
Pakhet, Uto, Mut. 

B.G. 


1) G. Roeder, Agyptische Bronzefiguren, Berlin 1956, 
§450 i, plate 70 b. 

2) A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries 4 , 
London 1962, 389 f. 

3) Roeder, op. cit., §445; idem, Agyptische Bron- 
zeiverke , Gliickstadt 1937, §216-221. 

Literature: N. Langton, Notes on Some Small Egyptian Fig¬ 
ures of Cats , JEA 22,1936,115-120; idem. Further Notes 
on Some Egyptian Figures of Cats , JEA 24, 1938, 54-58. 
H. Bonnet, Lexikon der dgyptischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Berlin 1952, s.v. Bastet, Katze. Lexikon der Agyptologie, 
Wiesbaden 1972, s.v. Bastet; 1978, s.v. Katze. 

Exhibited: '5000 dr egyptisk konst', National Museum, 
Stockholm, 1961, no. 200. 
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Coptic Textiles 


This small, but impressive collection of textile frag¬ 
ments, once put together by Ernest Erickson, con¬ 
sists altogether of fifteen pieces. Although they are 
in a damaged condition, they show features that 
make it possible to trace them back to various 
periods in the history of Egypt. 

The word 'Copt' actually means 'Egyptian, being 
derived from the Greek 'Aigyptios', which was 
adopted by the Arabs in the form of 'Qobt'. All the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley were Copts at the 
time of the Arab invasion in 640 A.D. Gradually 
the word came to signify Egyptian Christians. 

Coptic art is not an elite art. It is the artistic 
expression of a group of people who were op¬ 
pressed for centuries by foreign rulers—Greek, 
Roman, Persian and Arab. In spite of all the pro¬ 
hibitions, heavy taxes and persecution the Copts 
suffered there were, however, some Caliphs who 
adopted a more humane attitude to their subjects. 
Coptic craftsmen were employed, for example, to 
build the mosque in Damascus (705-718), and on 
several occasions the covering of the Kaaba in 
Mecca was woven by Coptic workers in the great 
textile factories of the Nile delta. 

The influence of classical Greek and Roman art 
can be discerned in Coptic work, but it is often 
simplified to a very high degree (No. 275) or is 
naive and has unnatural proportions (No. 274). 
Eyes are given special emphasis, the eye frequently 
being outlined with a fine white line (No. 247), or 
the white turned up (No. 270). Now and again the 
means of expression used resemble those in mod¬ 
em art. 

Bacchanals and Nilotic scenes, in which horror 
vacui is often noticeable, were long particularly 
popular motifs. The bearded Nile god, a be- 
wreathed Dionysos/Bacchus and Aphrodite/ 
Venus participate in these lively, even chaotic 
scenes with nereids, dolphins and erotes tumbling 
in the waves. They have been interpreted as the 
cycle of life, fertility and resurrection, which is 
why these motifs are frequently depicted on funer¬ 
ary goods. 


An important survival from Pharaonic times is 
the hieroglyph ankh, the sign of life. This looped 
cross is sometimes to be seen in the beak of a 
falcon or an eagle (No. 246). Birds of various kinds, 
horsemen and companies of huntsmen—occasion¬ 
ally heraldically placed facing each other round a 
central plant, perhaps the tree of life—show an 
Oriental-Persian influence. 

From the fourth to fifth century onwards, Chris¬ 
tian elements such as the Magi, adoration scenes, 
Mary and the infant Jesus began to appear increas¬ 
ingly often. 

All the Erickson examples except for a portrait in 
weft looped weave (No. 322) are woven in a tapes¬ 
try technique using some soumak effects on the 
surface. The structural soumak effects are known as 
the 'flying shuttle', a technical refinement employ¬ 
ing a delicate linen thread which skips over several 
warps and wefts, thus creating an interlace pattern 
(No. 247). The materials used are linen and wool, 
and the colours are still remarkably bright. Quite 
often the main decoration is done in one single 
colour, a dark brownish-violet, which gives the 
figures a distinct silhouette-like shape resembling 
contemporary mosaics. 

It is a hazardous undertaking to date Coptic 
material; it is separated from its archaeological 
context, and to a great extent the result of unsys¬ 
tematic excavation. Its chronology is generally 
arrived at by making comparative studies of style 
and technique. My own suggestion for a suitable 
dating of the material dealt with here would be 
between the fourth and eighth century. 

Very few archaeological finds can be accurately 
related to a definite period of time. The objects we 
are most frequently confronted with are the finds 
made by Sir Flinders Petrie at Hawara, Fayoum, of 
a tapestry roundel and a coin dated A.D. 340, as 
well as the wall tapestry and papyri dated A.D 
454-456 excavated by A. Gayet at Antinoe. The 
reliability of these dates is, however, denied by 
some scientists, who prefer the less controversial 
results arrived at by the American expedition to 
Karanis, which brought to light some small pieces 
of tapestry and coins dated c. 460. 

Pere Pierre du Bourguet had the Coptic textiles 
in the possession of the Louvre analysed by the 
Carbon 14 method, but the results did not yield a 
perfect dating. He also tried to establish a new 
chronology by advancing the dates of the finds by 
about two hundred years. This system of re-dating 
has, however, now been abandoned by several 
researchers, who apparently keep to the chronol¬ 
ogy set up by pioneers such as A.F. Kendrick, O.K. 
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Wulff and W.F. Volbach in the 1920's. The great 
work done by P. du Bourguet in publishing the 
considerable amount of material in the Louvre is, 
however, undoubtedly of immense value. 

Another important factor which must be taken 
into consideration when dealing with historical 
textiles is that patterns are very often traditional 
and conservative, which makes dating difficult. In 
Scandinavia, for example, medieval patterns are 
still used in hand-woven textiles. 

An enormous number of textiles have been pre¬ 
served in Egypt on account of the dry climate. It is 
estimated that about one hundred and fifty 
thousand pieces of Coptic work are at present to be 
found in various international collections, and 


even more gratifying is the fact that they have not 
ceased to provoke stimulating discussions. Placed 
in the shade by the magnificence of the Pharaonic 
treasures, Coptic art was long a somewhat ne¬ 
glected subject. It is nevertheless an important 
record of what took place along the Nile and still 
arouses a great deal of interest. 

M.E. 

Literature: A. Badawy: Coptic art and archeology, 
Massachusettes, USA 1978 

A. Baginski—A. Tidhar: Textiles from Egypt 4th-13th C., 
Tel Aviv 1980 

P. du Bourguet: Muse'e National du Louvre. Catalogue des 
Etoffes Coptes, Paris 1964 
H. Zaloscer: Agyptische Wirkereien, Bern 1962 
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Tapestry Fragment 

7th century or later. 11.5 x 47 cm 
E.E. 573-245 

Border with a tournament scene. Horsemen with 
mantles carrying long bars/lances, ending in large 
"balls'Vlotus leaves? The bridle is rich in detail. It 
looks as if the horses' legs were tied, except for the 
lifted front one. The horsemen have square black 
lined eyes. Filling out motifs: leaves and "balls", 
stars? Red and white borders on the long sides. 
Warp: S sp natural-coloured linen? 

Weft: S sp wool on blue black background; red, 
blue-green and natural-coloured. Selvage at left 
short side. 

Compare: du Bourguet G 273, H 273; Baginski- 
Tidhar 249. Badawy 4. 96, Zaloscer, Tafel 17. 
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Tapestry Fragment 

6th century. 27 x 27 cm 
E.E. 573-246 

Roundel with falcon or eagle, lifting its wings, 
holding a ring (?) in its beak. Head (?) and neck 
jewellery. Circular border with a garland and dots. 
Warp: S sp natural-coloured linen. 

Weft: S sp wool in dark yellow, dark blue-green, 
violet, red on a natural-coloured linen background. 
Soumak lines. Weft over two warps, rather coarse. 
Compare: du Bourguet E 69. 
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Tapestry Square 

5th century. 22 x 21 cm 
E.E. 573-247 

Central equestrian figure surrounded by geometri¬ 
cal border. The horseman holds something in his 
right hand. Fill-outs with vegetative ornaments. 
The border with geometrical four-petal flowers 
enclosing a cross, made in flying shuttle technique. 
Clapper border. 

Warp: S sp natural-coloured linen. 

Weft: S sp dark violet wool. A beautiful example of 
the flying shuttle with very fine white linen thread. 
Vertical selvages. 

Compare: du Bourguet F 150. 
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Tapestry Fragment 

5th century. 15 x 8.3 cm 
E.E. 573-271 

Border with a man on horseback and another one 
standing with a shield and a sword. Clapper bor¬ 
der. Stylized depiction. 

Warp: S sp natural-coloured linen. 

Weft: S sp wool in dark brown and orange; white 
linen, false hatching background. They eyes only 
faintly outlined, formed by the bare warp. Sharply 
cut off on all sides. 
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Tapestry Roundel 

7th century. 9.5 x 9 cm 
E.E. 573-270 

Male portrait. Large eyes with turned up whites. 
Tan complexion, black outlines, wreath around the 
head. Very expressive. 

Warp: S sp brown wool. 

Weft: S sp wool in tan, two greens, yellow, light 
red and black. White linen details and outer bor¬ 
der. Kelim slits between the head and the green 
background. Soumak lines. 
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Tapestry Roundel 

6th—8th century. 9 X 9 cm 
E.E. 573-275 

Erote carrying a peacock. Scroll border. Stylized 
depiction. The peacock is often connected with 
rebirth. Compare the coffin from Karara, 8th cen¬ 
tury (Badawy 4.53). 

Warp: S-sp natural-coloured linen. 

Weft: Z-sp wool, red background, blueblack, 
yellow, green border, natural-coloured linen body. 
Kelim effects, soumak lines, cut out of linen 
ground fabric. 

Compare: Badawy 4.88; du Bourguet D 44. 
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Weft looped Weave 

4th—5th century. 24.5 x 20 cm 
E.E. 572-322 


Portrait roundel—Dionysos/Bacchus? Wreath on 
the head, large dark eyes, looking sideways, va¬ 
guely outlined nose. Mouth missing. Saw-toothed 
lineaments. 

Warp and ground fabric: S sp natural-coloured 
linen, tabby. Pattern loops of very loose Z sp wool 
in pink, green and blue tones, blue black, yellow 
and tan. Background blue-green. Several sharp 
cuts in the portrait mended with glue, which partly 
has discoloured the piece. New mounting on linen 
tabby. 

Compare: Badawy 4. 64. 
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Fragment with a Wild Ass 

Syria, Late Roman Imperial Period, probably 

6th century A.D. 

Mosaic. H. 83 cm. W. 136 cm. 

E.E. S.N. 

The second mosaic is a fragment of what appears to 
have been an animal frieze or a hunting scene. A 
wild ass is depicted against a light background in a 
conventional attitude usually adapted to stags. 
Two to four rows of tesserae follow the shape of the 
animal, outlined with brown and black tesserae 
and the body is filled out with buff, light green and 
grey tesserae. Minute, pink tesserae indicate the 
front part of the nose and lower part of eye, with 
white stones for the eyeball and a black stone for 
the pupil. The shadings are in dark grey and along 
the back is a band of darker stones to suggest the 
volume of the body. 

The wild ass runs across an uneven rocky 
ground indicated with buff-white tesserae. Plants 
similar to olive sprays, and stylized flowers are 
rendered with pink, brick/red, grey and black 
stones. Above the animal's back is another plant 
motif with a large flower, against an area shaded in 
grey. The mosaic is made in the vermiculatum tech¬ 
nique, with tesserae rather regular in shape and 
comparatively small, averaging less than 1 cm per 
side. Average number of tesserae in 10 cm sq. is 
90-100. The marble tesserae are tightly set together 
and interstices are small and carefully filled with 
mortar. The mosaic fragment is mounted upon a 
bed of a cement and held together by a metal 
frame. The tesserae have heavy incrustations. 

The ass is fleeing in agony and the horror it feels 
is underlined by the large pink and white eyeball 
and a band of black tesserae above his eye. The 
animal runs with the far too small head turned to 
its attacker. The mane is in shaggy, dark tufts. The 
unnatural stance of the body with the legs spread 
out gives the animal the appearance of a mechani¬ 
cal toy rather than a living creature. 

Among the animals in stiff positions of the 
Seleucia mosaic (see the emblema above) there are 
fleeing antelopes and a horse similar in style to the 
wild ass on the Erickson mosaic. The rendering of 
the anatomical details is summary and unnatural 
on both animals. The Seleucia pavement is anterior 
to 526 A.D. 

Wild asses are also represented on a 5th century 
mosaic pavement from a chuch in Syria, near 
Apamea. A wild bear is persecuting asses in a 


combat scene between animals. This scene has 
been interpreted as a representation of the tumult 
and struggles, due non-baptized people! 

In classical art the paradeisos or exhibition of all 
kinds of animals is associated with the myth of 
Orpheus enchanting the animals with his music. 
In the great majority of monuments, however, the 
myth is a mere pretext for a representation of ani¬ 
mal types. The mythical representation gradually 
changed into the animal sample book. Parallel 
rows of animals in a rigid arrangement is not a 
representation of a local fauna, but copies from 
pattern-books which were repeated everywhere. 

It seems plausible that the fragment with a wild 
ass depicted derives from an ecclesiastic context, 
while the emblema might have formed part of a 
decorative border. The Erickson mosaics seem to 
differ in style and stone variety, the emblema with 
the water bird being of a higher quality in the fresh 
rendering of the bird. They thus possibly derive 
from different regions of Syria or/and perhaps 
were made in slightly different periods, not later 
however than the sixth century A.D. 

M.-L. W. 
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Emblema with Water Bird 

Syria, Late Roman Imperial Period, probably 

6th century A.D. 

Mosaic. H. 52 cm. W. 63 cm. 

E.E. S.N. 

In the time of the late Roman Empire there was an 
overwhelming production of mosaics, and the 
most remarkable finds of mosaic are from the latest 
centuries of the Roman era. The mosaic pavements 
have different names according to the structure. 
The Opus tesselatum describes a pavement made up 
of regular square dies (tesserae or tessellae) form¬ 
ing rectangular designs. A pavement made in Opus 
vermiculatum describes a composition made up of 
small tesserae in various colours imitating the 
object represented. 

Excavations have revealed an abundance of 
mosaics in the Roman provinces, not least in Syria, 
which is one of the most interesting sites for the 
study of ancient mosaics today. Floor mosaics have 
appeared everywhere as a decoration for private 
houses, for public buildings and for churches. 

One of the mosaics in the Ernest Erickson Collec¬ 
tion is an emblema with a water bird depicted 
against a light back-ground. A rectangular border 
of grey, brown and creamy-white to light green 
tesserae frames the bird on the emblema. Two rows 
of tesserae in the background follow the shape of 
the figure, in a way closely resembling ver¬ 
miculatum technique. Dark grey and brown to 
black stones fill out the head and the outline of the 
body, which is very well rendered. The bird has 
three bands of brown, pink and white tesserae 


across the chest. The same colours are applied on 
its right wing. Two stripes of white tesserae run 
down its body, tail and leg. A white stone indicates 
the eye. The front part of the beak and feet have 
small, triangular tesserae. The rest of the body is 
filled out with grey stones. 

The marble tesserae are of irregular shape with 
an average size of ca 1 cm, and they are set with a 
good deal of mortar in the interstices. No differ¬ 
ence in size can be seen between tesserae forming 
the background and the animal. The technique 
represents a mixture of opus tessellatum and ver¬ 
miculatum, the latter, however, less refined. The 
rows of the background are regular but not 
straight. Average number of tesserae in 10 cm sq. is 
70 ca. The emblema is set upon a new substructure 
of cement of rectangular shape. 

Birds are generally used as decorative motifs in 
ornamental panels, shown in a side view. They 
often lack e.g. anatomical details and other ele¬ 
ments for comparison and it is difficult to grasp the 
transformation of style from period to period. 

In the Martyrion of Seleucia, the harbour town of 
Antioch, a pavement mosaic is decorated with two 
series of animals, strolling in a landscape paradise 
with trees and bushes. Close to a horse there is a 
duck depicted, very similar in style to the water 
bird on the Erickson mosaic. The duck on the 
Seleucia mosaic, however, is turned to the left and 
not an emblema but part of an animal frieze. 

Unfortunately there is no external evidence for 
dating the mosaics in the Erickson collection, but 
they seem to accord well with the standards of the 
late Roman mosaics in Syria. 

M.-L. W. 
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Antiphonal 

Regensburg, late 13th century 
Parchment, four loose sheets 49.2 x 37 cm, 1 col. 
8 staves alternating with 8 lines of texts. Gothic 
liturgical minuscule, red rubrics, red and blue 
capitals. Four initials: three with figurative ele¬ 
ments and one with vegetative ornamentation. 
E.E. Med. 1-4 

These four sheets belonged to a Franciscan choir 
book which was still intact in 1953 and from which 
another 16 sheets have been removed for sale. 
Three of these are in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York (M. 870-72), two in the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore (W. 754) and one in the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

One of the sheets in the Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary has, under the actual initial, the name GER- 
WIRCH printed in capital letters—possibly an 
artist's signature. 

Of the three historiated initials, A(spiciens), for 
the Advent responsory, shows the picture of an 
Old Testament prophet, while H(odie), for the 
Epiphany responsory, shows God the Father and 
the baptism of Christ, and Q(ui operatus), for the 
responsory on the feast of the Conversion of St 
Paul, shows Saul blinded by the light while riding 
to Damascus. 

During services, antiphonals had to be read by 
the whole choir at once, which accounts for the 
impressive proportions. 

U.A. 



Previous collections: 

Early owners unknown. Acquired by Ernest Erickson in 
1954 from R. Stora Inc., New York, deposited with the 
Nationalmuseum in 1964. 

Bibliography and exhibitions: 

Medieval and Renaissance Illuminated Manuscripts, exhibi¬ 
tion catalogue, Los Angeles County Museum, Los 
Angeles 1953, no. 13; F.B. Adams Jr., Sixth Annual Report 
to the Fellows of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
1958, pp. 16-17; Meta Hansen, Central European Manu¬ 
scripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 1958, 
pp. 47-48, no. 33; Carl Nordenfalk, Bokmdlningar frfin 
medeltid och rendssans i Nationalmusei samlingar, Stock¬ 
holm 1979, pp. 54-55, no. 10; Regensburger Buchmalerei, 
Regensburg/Munich 1987, pp. 79-81, no. 71; Gyllene boc- 
ker—nyforvdrv och nyupptdckter, Nationalmuseum 1987/ 
1988, p. 33, no. 21. 
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Book of Hours 

Paris, c. 1390 

Parchment, 209 pages, 16x11.5 cm, 1 col., 15 
lines. 

Gothic liturgical minuscule in pale brown ink, 
red rubrics. 

16 miniatures, marginal decoration of trailing 
brier leaves. 

E.E. Med. 5 

In his Book of Hours (1977), John Harthan writes: 
"An hour now means a division of time lasting 
sixty minutes. In the Middle Ages, before time¬ 
keeping became mechanized, the Hours indicated 
less exact portions of the day which were set aside 
for religious or business duties." In these books of 
hours, containing prayers for the different hours or 
offices of the day, we find some of the loveliest 
manifestations of late medieval art. The decoration 
of the present manuscript is a stylistic emulation of 
another such book, as brilliant as it is well known: 
Les Petites Heures du Due de Berry . 

The workshop which this book came from has 
been identified by Francois Avril with that which 
produced La Legende du Saint-Voult de Lucques, in 
the Vatican Library—the much-discussed Volto 
Santo (Legend of the Crucifix), commissioned in 
Paris by a merchant of Lucca. 

The book follows the Parisian order of service. 

The binding—brown leather with blind-tooled 
gold decor and a foliate cartouche bearing the 
name of the owner, M.E. Pierre du Tillet, a relative 
of the bibliophile Jean du Tillet (d. 1636)—dates 
from about 1600. 

U.A. 


Previous collections: 

Pierre du Tillet; acquired by Ernest Erickson at Parke- 
Bernet, New York, and deposited by him with the 
Nationalmuseum in 1965. 

Bibliography and exhibitions: 

Carl Nordenfalk, Bokmdlningar frdn medeltid och rendssans 
i Nationalmusei samlingar, Stockholm 1979, pp. 70-75, no. 
16; Gyllene bocker—nyfdrvdrv och nyupptdckter, 
Nationalmuseum 1987/1988, p. 47, no. 44. 
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"Jongleresse" 

Romanesque corbel from the church of St Pierre 

d'Oulmes in Vendee, c. 1130. 

Limestone. H. 46 cm W. 19.5 cm 

D. 23 cm 

E. E. S.N. 

This very accurately carved sculpture depicts a 
woman in elegant secular dress. Her entire body is 
in motion as she raises her right hand and, with 
the left, lifts a comer of her dress, as if it would 
otherwise impede the execution of a dance step. Her 
wimple is finely pleated, as are the wrist-bands of 
her under-gown. Over the bodice she is wearing a 
full-length, tightly fitting costume with a skirt open 
in the front and hanging cuffs reaching right down 
to the ground—typical of 12th century French fash¬ 


ion. Both sleeves, the girdle and the breast of the 
gown are decorated with patterned borders. On her 
feet she is wearing poulaines. Her face, now dam¬ 
aged, was also finely worked, deriving most of its 
character from the downward curve of the mouth. 
The refinement and relative superficiality of the 
shaping, e.g. the small breasts and the pleats 
engraved in double lines, are stylistic traits typical 
of French Romanesque sculpture in about 1130. 

This corbel comes from the church of St Pierre 
d'Oulmes in Vendee, a department in the south 
west of France. So too do three other corbels previ¬ 
ously acquired by Nationalmuseum and on display 
here in the Medieval Department. They depict, 
respectively, a man crouching and grimacing, a 
lion playing the fiddle, and a wine barrel held 
between two hands, judging by photographs from 
the church and by comparisons with other 
churches in the same part of France, these corbels 
came from under the roof comice on the outside of 
the chancel or apse. 

Our woman, then, seems to be dancing a 
choreography which is not uncommon in Ro¬ 
manesque art, and she is wearing a secular, very 
elegant and fashionable costume. This, like the 
costume worn by the grimacing man on another of 
the church corbels, is delineated by means of 
closely spaced, transverse chisel strokes. The man 
is literally "pulling a face"—tugging the comers of 
his mouth with both hands, in the manner of a 
jester. All the indications are that our woman 
follows the same profession, in other words that 
she is a "jongleresse." Jongleurs of both sexes were 
a popular subject of French Romanesque art, not 
least in the south-western part of the country, 
which were the favourite haunt of troubadours and 
jongleurs. The closest parallels are to be seen on 
corbels outside St Pierre d' Aulnay, not far from 
Oulmes. The Church may have employed these 
themes for didactic purposes. Carl Nordenfalk has 
interpreted our woman as a "Fru Lusta," a per¬ 
sonification of lust included in a series of depic¬ 
tions of various sins on these corbels. At all events, 
it seems fair to say that the grimacing jongleur, our 
female dancer and the fiddle-playing lion who, 
perhaps, was once her accompanist, stand for the 
worldly joys which Man ought to shun. J.S. 

Bibliography: 

Carl Nordenfalk, Troll och helgon, Skulptorer—en konst - 
bok frfin Nationalmuseum, Stockholm 1974; Jan Svanberg, 
Gycklarmotiv i romansk konst, Antikvariskt arkiv, 41, 
Stockholm 1970; Henri Focillon, Apotres et jongleurs. 
Sculpture romane. Etude de mouvement. Revue de I'art, 
tome LV 1929. 
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The angel and 

the prophet Habakkuk 

Romanesque carved capital from an unknown 
French church. Early 12th century. 

Sandstone. H. 34 cm W. 34 cm D. 22 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

This capital depicts an apocryphal addition to the 
Old Testament Book of Daniel: One day the 
prophet Habakkuk of Judea had made some soup, 
put pieces of bread into it and was taking it to the 
reapers. But an angel then told him to take the food 
to Daniel in the lions' den, far away in Babylon. 
Habakkuk had no idea where this was, "but the 
angel of the Lord laid hand on his head, lifted him 
by the hair and carried him in the tempestuous 
wind of his spirit to Babylon and put him down 
beside the den." Daniel had been without food 
there for six days before thus being miraculously 
succoured. 

The angel has a halo and outspread wings with 
coverts and pennae carefully depicted. With his 
right hand he is holding Habakkuk by the hair. 


and in his left he is carrying a square object, poss¬ 
ibly a book. The prophet, in a crouching position, 
holds in his lap a bowl with a round aperture 
through which we glimpse the contents. The capi¬ 
tal is badly eroded, with the result that little of its 
finer detailing has survived. Despite its dilapi¬ 
dated condition, the shapes—not least the manner 
in which eyes and hair are depicted—show it to be 
Romanesque work from the early years of the 12th 
century. The style is perfectly compatible with the 
capital being of French origin. Its format suggests 
that it came from the cloister of a convent; these 
cloisters were often decorated with lines of such 
narrative capitals. Perhaps the next column 
showed Daniel in the lions' den. 

J.S. 
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Duck 

with trailing foliage in its bill 

Gothic corbel, probably from Beauvais. 

Early 13th century. 

Sandstone. H. 20 cm W. 36.5 cm D. 26 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

The duck has been aptly characterised, with its 
webbed feet, stout rump and wings close to its 
body. It is sitting and looking backwards to pull 
some leaves off a tendril over its back. The sculp¬ 
ture with the curved line of the wing pennants, the 
bird's twisted neck and the billowing tendril, is 
beautifully integrated and enclosed within the 
curved geometry of the corbel. 

The choice of subject and its faithful depiction 
reflect the newly aroused interest of Gothic art in 
the natural world and its inhabitants. Fondness of 
foliage and birds, not least, acquired many man¬ 
ifestations during the early 13th century—the age 
of St Francis—in book illustrations and margins, 
just as on the capitals and consoles of churches. 
Sometimes they can have a particular symbolic 
meaning, but often they are just a general tribute to 
God's creation, as is probably the case here. This 
corbel seems to have come from Beauvais, where, 
later during the 13th century, Vincent was to write 
his famous Speculum naturale (mirror of nature) 
and the loftiest of the Gothic cathedrals was to be 
built. 

J.S. 
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Head, of an angel 

French, Amiens or Strasbourg, first half of the 

13th century 

Limestone. Colouring preserved. 20.5x23 cm. 

E.E. S.N. 

The first time this charming and surprisingly well- 
preserved early Gothic head was mentioned in the 
literature was in H. Wilm's book on Gothic sculp¬ 
ture, published in 1923. It was then identified as 
an angel head of French origin, probably from 
Amiens, and dated to about 1400. This late dating 
was retained in the catalogue of Rene Gimpel's art 
collection, where the head was described as 15th 
century. 

In connection with its inclusion in an exhibition 
at The Cloisters, New York, in 1968, the sculpture 
was closely analysed in the catalogue by Carmen 
Gomez-Moreno. In her opinion it is very much 
akin to the sculptures in the west front of Amiens 
Cathedral and dates from about 1230. The lower 
section of the Last Judgement in the central door¬ 
way includes four trumpetblowing angels which, 
in Gomez-Moreno's opinion, are closely related to 
this head. And the latter, she maintains, once 
belonged to an angel playing a wind instrument. 

In the matter of dating and general geographic 
location, I endorse Carmen Comez-Moreno's de¬ 
termination. This elegant and expressive head 
comes from one of the great French cathedral work¬ 
shops of the beginning of the high Gothic period. 
But it also betrays striking similarities to the sculp¬ 
tures of Rouen and Strasbourg, and if anything I 
am inclined, like Charles T. Little (in a letter to the 
author), to see the most immediate parallel in the 
angel heads of Notre Dame in Strasbourg (cf. W. 
Sauerlander, Gotische Skulptur in Frankreich 1140- 
1270, 1970 pi. 138-139). 

The colouring, especially that of the lips, has 
probably been supplemented in recent times. 

U.A. 


Previous collections: 

Oertel, Munich; R. Gimpel, Paris; Tressley, New York. 
Bibliography and exhibitions: 

H. Wilm, Die gotische Holzfigur, ihr Wesen und ihre Tech- 
nik, Leipzig, 1923, p. 150, fig. 21; Collection R. Gimpel , 
Catalogue, Paris 1924, pi. 7; Medieval Art from Private 
Collections, The Metropolitan Museum of Art/The Clois¬ 
ters, October 30, 1968—January 5, 1969, no. 32. 
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Virgin and Child 

French, probably Lorraine, early 14th century 

Limestone. Traces of colouring. 

H. 85 cm W. 30 cm D. 23 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

The standing Virgin, crowned and wearing a full- 
length gown, mantle and veil, carries the Christ 
Child on her left arm. He grasps the edge of her 
mantle with His right hand and holds a—slightly 
damaged—bird in His left. 

This image has stylistic features which clearly 
refer it to early 14th century France. There are great 
similarities of general style, for example, to the 
famous Madonna in Notre Dame in Paris. 

In his Das hohe Mittelalter (Propylaen Kunstge- 
schichte Bd 6, pi. 84a), O. von Simson has 
described a statue of the Virgin in the cathedral of 
Saint-Die which has striking individual points of 
similarity to the present one, viz squat, compres¬ 
sed proportions, sculptural weight and the vigor¬ 
ous contrapposto movement, as well as the posture 
of the Virgin and the folds of her gown. The highly 
distinctive psychological expression, the intro¬ 
spective, mournful aspect, far removed from all 
blandishment, is another point in common 
between the two sculptures. There are certain 
minor deviations, above all as regards artistic qual¬ 
ity; our statue is more in the nature of a workshop 
product. 

Since O. von Simson quotes the Saint-Die image 
as the principle example of a group of Madonna 
images from Lorraine, all of them dating from the 
early 14th century, one has little hesitation about 
including the present sculpture in that group. 

The statue shows minor traces of colouring and 
gilding. 

U.A. 
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Male onlooker 

Mid-15th century. Late Gothic woodcarving 
from the north of France. 

Walnut and fairly well-preserved colouring. 

H. 48 cm W. 17 cm D. 10.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

Wearing a big hat, a tunic buttoned up to the neck 
and a wide golden cloak, the bearded man stands, 
arms folded, looking upwards. Both his posture, 
his half-open mouth and his distant look testify to 
emotion. Who is he and what does he see? Perhaps 
he is one member of a large crucifixion group, 
looking up at Christ crucified. Joseph is one guess, 
but he is not usually included among the mourners 
beneath the Cross. Since he is wearing shoes he 
can hardly be one of the Apostles. Big hats like 
this, with wide, tumed-up brims, usually indicate 
prophets, and this would also accord with the cloak 
and the visionary mien. 

The carving has been done with great skill, feel¬ 
ing and strength of expression, which does not 
preclude northern French origins. The treatment of 
the drapes, with partly broken folds, dates it to the 
mid-15th century. At that time both sculpture and 
painting had come under the influence of the 
Netherlands realism which quickly permeated the 
art of the neighbouring French provinces. This is 
apparent, not least, from the fine treatment of 
materials—for example, the way in which the tex¬ 
tile structure of the hat is depicted. 

J.S. 
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The Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary 

Flemish (Kalkar?), late 15th/early 16th century 
Wood (oak). Colouring partly preserved. 

H. 34 cm W. 28 cm D. 7.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

This relief shows the Virgin Mary being carried up 
to heaven by four angels. In all probability it 
formed part of a Flemish altar-piece, as the inter¬ 
mediate scene between depictions of the dormi- 
tion and coronation of the Virgin. 

In particular the close-knit structure of the com¬ 
position, the slender and graceful figure of Mary, 
her finely characterised features and a detail such 
as the very sophisticated compositional use made 


of the chain and buckle suggest that this relief 
came from one of the central late-medieval Flemish 
workshops. According to information rendered 
when the relief came into the Museum's posses¬ 
sion, it originated in Kalkar, one of these centres. 

The incipient realism of the facial depiction and 
the dynamic motion of the figure date this relief to 
the late 15th/early 16th century. 

U.A. 
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The martyrdom 
of St Barbara, 

south German reredos relief. 

Early 16th century. 

Limewood with no trace of painting. 

H. 62.5 cm W. 40 cm D. 5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

The relief shows Barbara kneeling in front of the 
tower where she was previously confined by her 
heathen father, to shield her from undesirable 
influences. She has nevertheless become a Christ¬ 
ian, as a result of corresponding with Origen, one 
of the Fathers of the Church. On returning home 
from a journey, her father noticed that Barbara had 
had the number of windows altered from two to 
three. When she confessed that this had been done 
in honour of the Trinity, he had her beheaded. 

Barbara is facing the tower on the relief, which, 
to make things clearer still, has a chalice in the door 
opening downstairs, her hands clasped in prayer 
and her features set in determination. Because she 
is a virgin, her long hair is uncovered. It falls down 
over her breast, where it has been moved aside 
from her neck so as not to obstruct the execution¬ 
er's sword. The executioner, clad in close-fitting 
clothes, a jerkin (rolled up to his waist), gloves and 
a turban, lifts his sword in readiness. He has a 
moustache and coarse features, showing that he 
will have no hesitation about promptly performing 
the bloody deed. The order is given in a gesture by 
Barbara's father. He is eminently dressed, wearing 
a coat with a wide collar and a crown-like hat, not 
unlike the German ducal hats of the time, for Dios- 
curus, the legend tells us, was a high-ranking man. 
His face, framed by long hair and a beard and with 
eyebrows contracted, seems to betray not only sev¬ 
erity but also conflicting emotions at this moment. 

Details of fashion, such as the executioner's "ox- 
muzzle" shoes and slashed sleeves, as well as the 
style of the folds with the great billowing surface, 
date the carving to the early years of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The low relief, the dramatically calculated 
triangular composition, the use of a soft wood like 
lime and the exquisite craftsmanship, especially of 
the hands, hair and features, show this to be a 
relief from south Germany. It betrays the influence 
of Veit Stoss, the leading Nuremberg sculptor of 
the time. 

J.S. 
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King, 

once shown adoring the Christ Child. 

From a Flemish reredos, probably made in Ant¬ 
werp. 

Second quarter of the 16th century. 

Gilt oak. H. 39.5 cm W. 18.5 cm D. 9.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

This figure is one of the Three Wise Men or Kings 
and originally formed part of a reredos scene 
depicting their adoration of the Infant Jesus. The 
group, housed in one of the niches of the reredos 
with a steeply raked floor—cf. the footplate of this 
figure—resemble a very lively theatre stage, as was 
so often the case with Flemish reredos composi¬ 
tions, under the influence of the religious drama of 
the age. 

Our King, walking with knees bent and with his 
hands gracefully poised, is paying courtly homage, 
for all the world as if under the supervision of a 
dancing master. The exaggeratedly jaunty costume 
with its enormous hat and richly slashed sleeves, 
the complicated movement, and the long, curved 
shapes of the forked beard, moustaches, nose and 
fingers, all bear the imprint of Mannerism. Ant¬ 
werp during the second quarter of the 16th century 
was the leading centre of this style in the Nether¬ 
lands. A number of altar pieces from the period, 
imported to central Sweden during the final years 
before the Reformation, are executed in this style. 
The aptest example can be seen in the Antwerp 
reredos in Botkyrka Church, which has recently 
been admirably conserved. It provides good par¬ 
allels in the form of dancing figures with extrava¬ 
gant costumes and contorted postures. 

J. S. 
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R. Bennett, Botkyrka kyrka, Sveriges kyrkor, Soderman- 
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Wax tablet cover 

depicting the Nativity 

French, 1340-1360. 

Ivory. 9.8 x 5.7 cm. 

E.E. 580-1. 


Ivories are among the supreme artistic achieve¬ 
ments of the 14th century, and yet they remain 
relatively unknown and unexplored. This is an art 
with a stylistic development very much of its own. 

In this depiction of the birth of Christ, Mary is 
still shown, in keeping with the ancient. Eastern 
iconography, resting in a cave with the Child, in 
swaddling clothes, beside her. Joseph is sitting 
nearby, and above them we see the ox and ass 
referred to in the Old Testament prophecy (Isaiah 
1:3). On the right the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds. Above are three trefoil arches with 
decorative flowers and foliage. 

In a letter to C. Nordenfalk, Richard H. Randall 
says that this ivory comes "from the Atelier of the 
Boxes, which I am just in the process of publishing. 
It can be shown to be 1340 to 1360, probably Paris 
(but certainly for the court), and only the second 
example from the atelier with a religious subject. 
The carved roses in the headpiece are unusual. The 
landscape in this group follows a group of secular 
manuscripts made for Jean Le Bon and his court." 

The relief probably served as a wax tablet cover, 
i.e. as part of a set of writing equipment. Most 
surviving wax tablet covers are decorated with sec¬ 
ular scenes, but there are also a number devoted to 
religious subjects, which "suggests that wax 
notebooks were used by the clergy as well as by the 
laity". 

U.A. 
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Crucifixion mirror case 

French, mid-14th century. 

Ivory. Diam. 7.4 cm 

E.E. 580-3. 

Mirror cases from the 14th century are relatively 
numerous. The mirror proper was a disc of 
polished metal attached in the grooves at the back 
of the carved cases. 

Most such cases depicted scenes associated with 
the nobel patrons who ordered them or else taken 
from the allegorical romances of the time. It is 
unusual for these fashionable luxury articles to 
deal with religious subjects. Moreover, by 
medieval convention a person shown kneeling in 
front of Christ—like the nun in this scene—was by 
definition the client or donor, which ought to 
mean that the mirror belonged to the nun or her 
convent. Although other Crucifixion mirror cases 
are recorded (R. Koechlin, Les ivoires gothiques fran- 
qais, T. 1, Paris 1924, p. 412) one cannot discount 
the possibility of this relief having belonged to 
something else, possibly a liturgical object. 

R. H. Randall notes (see previous entry) that, in 
its choice of theme, this relief is "extraordinarily 
rare" and that it is of "very high" quality. 

U.A. 
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St Agnes statuette 

Flemish, first half of the 15th century. 

Ivory. Height 17.5 cm 

E.E. 580-4. 

Agnes, Virgin and Martyr, was the young daughter 
of a highranking Roman. The crown she is wearing 
here, the crown of eternal life, is one of the recur¬ 
rent symbols of martyrdom. So too is the palm 
—symbolising the life to come—which she is 
holding in her left hand. The book in her other 
hand is the Holy Scripture, by the sign of which 
she died. The lamb, bottom left, possibly alluding 
to her name (Agnes being derived from agnus, 
which is Latin for lamb), is a symbol of Christ. 

Identification and dating as per R. H. Randall 
(see previous entry). 

U.A. 
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Antependium with embroidered 
backpiece from chasuble 

Antependium: late 17th century 
silk velvet with golden fringe and lace 
h. 49 cm w. 143 cm 

Embroidery: Netherlands, second half of 15th 
century 

silk, gold and silver thread on linen tabby 
h. 48.5 cm w. 46 cm 
E.E. 579-7 

The embroidered backpiece shows an Adoration 
scene with the Virgin and a donor, surrounded by 
angels, kneeling on a chequered floor, where the 
infant Christ lies prone on a piece of cloth. Gothic 
vaults and a row of narrow windows indicate the 
interior of a church. 

The embroidery is in white, yellow, blue, green, 
red and black silk and gold and silver thread on 
linen tabby. The stitches used are satin, stem and 
shading stitch and laid work. 

In style and making, this piece belongs to the 
large group of clerical embroideries of Netherland¬ 
ish origin from the late Middle Ages. They were 
manufactured in workshops, organized as guilds, 


in which the work was divided so that the architec¬ 
tural frames were made on the ground pieces with 
empty areas for the holy figures, which were made 
separately and added later. This may account for 
the sometimes rather standardized look of some of 
these items. 

The embroidery has since been transferred to an 
antependium of red silk velvet, lined on three sides 
with golden lace, which covers the upper part of 
the embroidery. Along the bottom side runs a 
broad golden fringe, partly covered by the em¬ 
broidery. The silk, fringe and lace can be dated to 
the late 17th century. 

B.H. 
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Textile 

Turkey, late 16th or early 17th century 

Cut velvet with supplementary weft 

Red silk and gold thread. H: 150 cm W: 64.5 cm 

E.E. 579-3 

The pattern, brought out in gold thread on a red 
velvet ground, is composed of two vertical, parallel 
and undulating stems, each carrying curved 
branches placed on alternating sides of the stems. 
The branches split in two, a tulip and a leaf, and 
the tulips tilt alternate to the left and right. The 
tulips are divided into four sections, each bearing 
tiny blossoms in a row. As both selvages are pre¬ 
served, the piece shows the entire pattern. 

A naturalistic style of design, depicting roses, 
tulips and carnations, representing the paradise 
gardens, is one of the design concepts, characteris¬ 
tic of the time of Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent. 
Apart from the imperial workshops in Istanbul, 
textiles were manufactured during his reign in the 
Anatolian city of Bursa, which was also the centre 
of the international silk trade during the 16th cen¬ 
tury. 

To meet the great demand in Europe for Otto¬ 
man textiles, there was also production for export 
in Bursa. Its quality was high but the design not 
always as refined as in the home market products. 
This piece could be an export item, and in Europe a 
length this size would probably have been used as 
a wall hanging. 

B.H. 



References: 
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Washington 1987. 
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Textile 

Italy, 15th century 

Patterned silk velvet. H: 170 cm W: 53 cm 
E.E. 579-4 


In this piece of silk velvet both the pile and the 
ground are green and voided lines in the pile form 
a delicate pattern of ogival palmettes with an 
inscribed pine-cone motive. This so-called pome¬ 
granate pattern was introduced in Italy at the 
beginning of the 15th century. It seems to have 
originated with Chinese and Middle Eastern 
designs. It grew immensely popular and remained 
so for more than a hundred years. The pomegra¬ 
nate pattern is closely related to the technique of 
velvet weaving, which is not as suitable for finely 
drawn patterns as damask, but more favourable for 
patterns with large unbroken surfaces. 

The name pomegranate, introduced in the 19th 
century, was probably derived from the term 
pomme de pin. 

This hanging consists of several small pieces 
sewn together to create the impression of an 
unbroken width. The ribbon edgings are second¬ 
ary, apparently 19th century. 

B.H. 
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Textile 

Italy, 15th century 

Patterned silk velvet. H: 187 cm W: 50 cm 
E.E. 579-5 

Hanging of amber-coloured (originally red) silk 
velvet with a pomegranate pattern very similar to 
the previous one. This piece is also put together by 
several smaller pieces and the golden fringe and 
ribbon edgings are secondary. 

B.H. 
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Wheel-Lock Pistol 

Brescia, Italy c. 1640, 

barrel signed LAZARINO COMINAZZO. 

L: 555 mm, 1 barrel 389 mm, 

calibre: 13.8 mm, w: 980 grams. 

EE-28 

Smooth-bore barrel with rifled and filed chamber, 
signature: LAZARINO COMINAZZO accom¬ 
panied by three four-leaf forms. The barrel-tang is 
finely chiselled with scrolls. 

Lozenge-shaped wheel-lock with engraved and 
chiselled borders. Wheel on the outside, held by a 
thin ring and two screws. Pan with sliding pan¬ 
cover. Finely worked cock with triangular jaws. On 
the inside of the lock there is a mark, L N (N 
mirrored) surmounted by a star of eight points (see 
the New Stockel #8008, a similar mark but with a 
normal N). 

Stock of Grenoble walnut with finely engraved 
and pierced steel-lace mounts. Six-sided butt with 
pierced butt-cap held by a pin with a head in form 
of a man's head. Trigger in form of a dolphin, 
partly pierced trigger-guard. Spirally turned belt 


hook, held at the rear end by a screw. The fore-end 
cap is finely engraved with a niello background. 

The signature Lazarino Cominazzo was used by 
many members of one of the most famous dynas¬ 
ties of barrelsmiths and refers possibly to Angelo 
Lazarino Cominazzo, who was born in Gardone in 
1563 and died in Brescia, c. 1646. The master using 
the mark on the lock is unknown. 

N.D. 


Bibliography: 

Agostino Gaibi, Recherches biographiques sur les Com- 
inazzi , Vaabenhistoriske Aarboge XI, Copenhagen 1962- 
1964, pp. 5-23. 
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Flintlock Pistols 

Johan Christoffer Scheffel, Graz c. 1720 
L: 548 mm, 1 barrel 389 mm, 15.1 mm, 
weight 1.180 grams. 

EE-32:1, 32:2 

Smooth-bore barrels of blued steel with inlays of 
gold and silver. On the chambers there are busts of 
Diana, surrounded by plaited ornamentation, and 
in front of the busts is the maker's signature, inlaid 
with gold: "SCHEFL.IN.GRAZ". At the back of the 
chambers are maker's marks of copper, shields 
with a griffin holding an object in its forepaws, 
while the maker's name is given below the shields, 
in three lines: "I C // SCHE // FL". The barrel tang 
has a gilded back-sight. The fore-sight is of silver. 

The locks are finely engraved with hunting 
scenes, two riders, one behind and one in front of 
the cock, the latter pointing a pistol at a hart. The 
cocks are flat with chiselled plaited ornamentation. 
Between cock and pan the signature: "SCH//EFL". 

Stocks of walnut with finely carved scrollwork 
around the tang and in front of the locks. The 
mounts are made of brass with scrollwork in low 


relief on a punched background. On the buttcaps 
there are also warrior heads with morion helmets. 
On the thumb-plates there are unidentified coats 
of arms with inescutcheons similar to the Habs- 
burg coat of arms, possibly with a border for dis¬ 
tinction. The side-plates are broken through with 
two dogs and a hart inserted into the scrollwork. 
Both pistols are marked: N1 on the trigger guard. 

The pistols are fine examples of high class Aus¬ 
trian gunmaking from the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

N.D. 
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Eugen Heer, Der Neue Stockel, Schwabisch Hall 1979, p. 
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Tourney Helmet (Stechhelm) 

Germany 

16th century 

Steel. H: 44.2 cm, L: 37 cm, W: 28.6 cm 

E.E. dep. 587-27 

This helmet consists of three parts riveted together 
to protect the face, skull and neck of the wearer. 
The bowl is forged, with a hint of a crest and with 
decoration in the form of parallel grooves towards 
the neck. Front and back, the helmet ends in three 
loops to take the hinged buckles with which it was 
adjusted and secured to the breastplate and 
backplate. 

The front of the helmet and the bowl show signs 
of combat damage. 

When wearing the helmet in a tournament, the 
knight would put on an inner helmet in the form of 
a padded cap. This was secured inside the helmet 
by means of laces and straps which were then 
passed through holes in the steel helmet to be tied 
or buckled on its outside. 1 The straps were 
threaded through the vertical slit in each side of 
the helmet. An entire sequence of holes—twenty 
in all, divided into eight groups—shows where the 
laces protruded and were tied. Once the helmet 
had been fastened to the rest of the armour it was 


completely locked and could not be turned side¬ 
ways. The mobility of the head was also restricted 
by the shock-absorbing cap secured to the helmet. 
For maximum protection during the tournament, 
the helmet had only a narrow, horizontal visor 
which could not be penetrated by the crown-like 
triple lance-points used in peace time tourna¬ 
ments. In additon, the metal round the edge of the 
visor has been welded, doubling the thickness to 
withstand the stresses involved. 

On the strength of the pine cone stamped on its 
neckguard, the helmet has been attributed to 
Augsburg. 

Previously this helmet belonged to the Frank 
Macomber collection. F.S. 

1) Albrecht Diirer has depicted a Stechhelm in three 
drawings, showing it from different angles. Those 
drawings shed important light on the way in which 
the laces and straps were secured on the outside of 
the helmet. 

Wolfgang Hiitt, Albrecht Diirer 1471 bis 1528, Das 
gesamte graphische Werk, Handzeichnungen, 
Miinchen 1970, p. 204 [Winkler 177]. The original is 
in the Louvre, Paris. 
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Morion 

Late 16th/early 17th century 

Steel. H: 28.1 cm, L: 35.6 cm, W: 22.9 cm 

E.E. dep. 587-26 

This type of helmet is distinguished by its turned- 
up brims front and back and by the high crest (or 
"comb"). At the base, to the rear, are rivets which 
formerly secured a socket for a plume. On each side 
the bowl is decorated with twelve flower-shaped 
brass rivets. 

The helmet is richly chased with arabesques and 
foliage patterns. In the centre of the crest, on both 
sides, is a medallion displaying, in profile, a 
bearded man clad in helmet and armour. In the 
left-hand medallion, the letter R has been etched in 
front of the man's face. 

The master smiths of the 16th century produced 
gorgeously designed and decorated morion hel¬ 
mets for the princely courts of Europe. More 
rudimentary morions came to be used by infantry 
units and the trainbands of towns and cities. This 
helmet belongs to the latter category. The helmet is 


attributed to the city of Nuremberg and has been 
dated to the 1620s. 1 European museums of arms 
and armour have relatively large numbers of high- 
quality morions dating from the second half of the 
16th century. 2 They are distinguished by their solid 
construction, sometimes with the bowl forged in 
one piece, and by beautiful chased pattemwork. 
The helmet on display here is far inferior in qual¬ 
ity. It has been forged in two halves, which have 
been joined together, and the chased work is 
rudimentary in terms of both design and crafts¬ 
manship. F.S. 

1) For attribution and dating, see the text accompany¬ 
ing the deposit, the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 

2) There are two very similar morions in the Royal 
Armoury, Stockholm (Inv. no. 4865 and 5009). These 
have been dated to the 16th century. For a detailed 
account of dated morions, see James Mann, Euro¬ 
pean Arms and Armour, vol. 1, Wallace Collection 
Catalogues, London 1962, p. 115 ff. 
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Mace 

16th century 

Steel. L: 59.7 cm, W: 11.5 cm 

E.E. dep. 587-25 

Mace with a head consisting of seven sharp 
flanges. The shaft has an etched vegetative decor of 
foliage, lilies and marigold-like flowers. The shaft 
ends with a handle marked by an etched pattern of 
plaited bands. The plaits are interspersed with a 
total of eight lilies, by way of decoration. Between 
shaft and handle, a hole has been pierced for a 
wrist strap. 

The mace was a weapon frequently used by 
medieval knights. It was carried as an emblem of 
cavalry command and it was part of the weaponry 
of the tournament. As a rule it was used at the 
stage of the tournament when combat took place 
on foot. Towards the close of the Middle Ages, the 
mace tended more and more to be regarded as an 
emblem of rank and dignity. 

This mace formerly belonged to the William 
Randolph Hearst collection. F.S. 
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Dish 

Deruta 1530s 
Maiolica. D: 36.2 cm 
E.E. 


Already during the middle ages there were potters 
active in Deruta in Umbria. The fame of Deruta, 
however, derives from the pieces made in the 16th 
century. Here were made the first examples of 
maiolica in the proper sense of the word, ie tin 
glazed earthenware with lustre. The lustre had a 
golden hue, from a pale to an almost brassy tint. 
Large piatti da pompa were made as well as other 
shapes. Some of these large dishes were without 
lustre, painted with fired colours. They are always 
monumental. The back is not tin glazed, just 
covered with a lead glaze. The rim is usually deco¬ 
rated with ornaments a quartieri surrounding a 
head or a riding man. The dish, rather badly bro¬ 
ken but with no parts missing, has the usual lead 
glazed back with two simple scrolled ornaments. 
The motif on the front is a riding man, probably a 
Turk, a strong and forceful character, surrounded 
by cliffs that cover the rim to the left and the right 



of him. All this is painted in blue with yellow 
touches. The lower part of the plate has an orna¬ 
mental pattern in blue and white forming the 
ground on which he rides, linking the dish to the 
usual type with a border pattern. 
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Cup with Handles 

London 1674-75 

Silver with chased and engraved decoration, 

cast handles. 

H: 10.5 cm W: 12.8 cm 

E.E. 590:2 

Drinking-vessels in the shape of two-handled cups 
seem to have been made in the sixteenth century, 
but none have survived. The earliest known exam¬ 
ples are from the seventeenth century. Many dif¬ 
ferent names have been associated with these 
cups: porringers, posset cups and caudle cups. All 
were made for spiced warm drinks, caudle being a 
mixture of thin gruel, wine or ale, spiced and 


sweetened, whereas posset was based on milk 
instead of gruel. Porringer is the name for a vessel 
containing a warm spiced drink—caudle or posset. 
It is impossible to distinguish a posset cup from a 
caudle cup or a porringer—they all have two han¬ 
dles, a porringer possibly one. The difference in 
shape and decoration follows time and magnifi¬ 
cence, not the contents. The grander ones have 
covers and are richly and finely decorated. During 
the reign of Charles II (1660-85) a popular shape 
was that illustrated in this cup: a bulbous body 
contracting into a neck with cast handles in the 
shape of female figures. On one side of the body 
there is a lion, on the other a unicorn, both 
surrounded by big flowers in fairly crude work. 

H.D.L. 
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Candlesticks, a pair 

London 1683-84, master T A 
Silver. H: 22 cm 
E.E. 590:1 

Columnar candlesticks belong to the time of 
Charles II in England (1660-85), though they 
appear well into the reign of Queen Anne 
(1702-14). They were made from sheet silver and 
have hollow stems with a candle-socket, the pric¬ 
ket being an older device for holding the candle. 
The stem, in the shape of a slightly tapering col¬ 
umn, is topped by a square candle-ring and stands 


on a square 'Toot". The lower part of the flutes are 
filled with ribbing and the base of the column is 
surrounded by horizontal rings. 

The base of the candlestick is also square, 
though much larger and built up in steps, narrow¬ 
ing into a short square stem under the "foot" of the 
column. 

The classical, severe style of the candlesticks 
reveals the influence of French Baroque classicism, 
which is apparent in English taste from the late 
1670s. H.D.L. 
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Teapot and Stand 

Thomas Fawler, London 1709-10 

Silver, wooden handles and feet. H: 23.5 cm 

E.E. 590:3 

The earliest silver teapots date from the late seven¬ 
teenth century. The pear-shaped teapot belongs to 
the period of Queen Anne (1702-14). This bulbous 
pot, with its high, rounded lid, stands on a spirit- 
burner with wooden feet and a horizontal wooden 
handle. The teapot has a rounded wooden handle 
attached to the body by two silver ferrules. No 
decoration whatsoever embellishes the teapot and 
its stand. The beauty of the piece derives from its 


balanced proportions and fine workmanship. The 
gently rounded shapes bring out the beauty of the 
material. 

Extreme simplicity is a characteristic feature of 
English silver around 1700. In 1688, when [the 
Dutch] Prince William of Orange became King of 
England, many of Huguenot silversmiths came to 
England as refugees from France. These Protestants 
brought with them French fashions which, ironi¬ 
cally, ousted the prevalent Dutch Baroque. A rather 
provincial Baroque with richly embossed decora¬ 
tion disappeared in favour of a grander style with a 
different kind of decoration, often of a sculptural 
kind. But they also made very sober silver of 
"English taste". H.D.L. 
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Thomas Ash, London 1711-12 
Silver. H: 11.2 cm 
E.E. 590:5 


When tea became increasingly popular during the 
eighteenth century a number of new objects were 
needed. One of them being the container for stor¬ 
ing the tea. Tea was bought in a measure equiva¬ 
lent to a kati, a name that came to be used for the 
container. It may not have been until the end of the 
eighteenth century that the name was used for the 
containers. In the early eighteenth century they 
were called canisters and these were made in sets 
of two or three and kept in a locked case or caddy. 


The simple shapes of early teacaddies may be 
explained by the fact that they were stored together 
in a larger case and had to fit together. They were 
either rectangular or rectangular with cut corners, 
i e octagonal. The teacaddies were often quite plain 
as this one. The domed cap becomes an important 
feature that together with good proportions, a flut¬ 
ing round the shoulder and a border round the 
base decide the impact of the piece. 

H.D.L. 
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Jug with cover 

T W, London 1730-31 
Silver. H: 16.2 cm 
E.E. 590:8 

ornamentation is richer during this period, fluting 
in spirals on the body is not found so often on jugs. 
When it appears on cups, it is often combined with 
rich foliage. This jug with a cover was probably 
used for hot milk. H.D.L. 


The pear shape of this jug, standing on a low foot, 
appears during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The spirally fluted body has a marked 
sense of movement. This type of fluting is often 
found in Swedish Rococo silver. In England, where 
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Bacon dish 

London late 18th century 
Silver. L: 20.3 cm 
E.E. 590:7 

This low rectangular dish with a somewhat higher 
cover and slightly rounded comers, has a wooden 
handle placed on one of the longer sides. The cover 
can be tilted and latched to the handle so that it is 
held in place when the contents are served. 

The rather unusual piece is known as a bacon 
dish. It must have belonged to a breakfast service. 
At a time when fused silver was becoming increa¬ 


singly popular, this service was rather exclusive. 

The dish is absolutely plain apart from fine rib¬ 
bing round the edges. The reflecting surfaces 
emphasize simple but good proportions and 
impart a certain severity befitting the era of neo- 
classicism. On the lid and on the dish there are 
engraved crests. 

H.D.L. 
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Carl Larsson (1853-1919) 

A Swedish Fairytale 

Triptyk in oil and plaster relief 
133 x 40, 133 x 26, 133 x 41 

Carl Larsson was a member of the progressive 
group of Nordic artists having studied in France in 
the 1880ties. Their ambition was to challenge 
academic art and to create an art that would be new 
and rooted in national feeling. After his first tenta¬ 
tive years in plein-air painting Larsson found in the 
medium of watercolor a way of expressing himself. 
In the mid 1890ties he became famous for the 
watercolors of his family and his home in Dalecar- 
lia. During the 1890ties he also expressed himself 
in the field of monumental art. Having won a 
design competition for the frescoe decoration of 
the ample walls of the lower staircase in National- 
museum he began in 1891 to depict six subjects 
from the history of Swedish art. 

Larssons works from the 1890ties have little in 
common with the soft subtle paintings of his 
French period as he had changed from Naturalism 
to a decorative style. While working on the frescoes 
he learned to rely more on ornamental line and 
local color. An influence of the frescoe technique 
can be noticed in his oil paintings and watercolors 
from that time. A Swedish fairytale is a subject Lars¬ 
son returned to in different media. The painting 
from the Ericksson collection dated in 1893 is an 
interesting combination of an oilpainting and a 
sculptural work. On each side of the troll in 
painted gold relief appears the princesse and her 
hero. The composition can be compaired to a 
watercolour from the same period depicting a pair 
of youngsters having dressed up as princesse and 
hero. The formal inspiration and color scheme was 
derived from old painted peasant tapestries. 

G.C.B. 


Provenance: 

The Swedish fairy-tale is identical with a painting 
shown at the Chicago exhibition 1893, purchased by the 
St. Louis Art Museum for 800$. 

The St. Louis Museum sold the painting at an auction in 
1945. 


Literature: 

G. Nordensvan, Carl Larsson, II, Stockholm, 1921 p. 70 
M. Rossholm, Sagan i Nordisk Sekelskifteskonst, Stock¬ 
holm 1974, p. 86 

H-C Koster, G. Cavalli-Bjdrkman and B. Lindwall, The 
World of Carl Larsson, London 1982, p. 60-61. 
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List of Works not exhibited 


The Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities 

Square plaque 
China. 18th c. 

Jade. 2.9 X 2.9 cm 
E.E. 178 

Mirrorback 
China. Tang. 

Jade. D: 10.5 cm 
E.E. 120 

Eagle head 

China. Late Eastern Chou? 

Jade. L: 7 cm 
E.E. 179 

Knife 

Jade and gold. L: 12 cm 
E.E. 186 

Squatting boy 
China. 19th c. 

Jade. W: 3.7 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

Belt-hook 

China. Late Eastern Chou. 
Bronze. D: 5.5 cm 
Round buckle with star design. 
E.E. 31 

"He" vessel 
China. Han Dynasty. 

Bronze with gold and silver in¬ 
lay. H: 7 cm 
Calabash shape. 

E.E. 145 

Bodhisattva 
China. Sui Dynasty. 

Gilt bronze. H: 9.5 cm 
Standing figure. 

E.E. 154 

"Taotie" mask 
China. Late Eastern Chou. 
Bronze. H: 5.8 cm, W: 6.7 cm 
Fragment of a bronze vessel. 
E.E. 164 

Finial 

South China? 

Bronze. H: 10.5 cm 
In shape of a negroid head. 
E.E. S.N. 


A collection of small objects 

and fragments in bronze, silver, gold 

etc. from Central Asia. 

Purchased from professor Osvald Si¬ 
ren in 1964. 130 cat. nos. 

Xia Gui (attr. to) 

Landscape. China. 

Album leaf. Ink and colours on 
silk. D: 22.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 

Wang Meng (attr. to) 

River landscape. China. 

Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 

H: 119 cm, W: 38 cm 
E.E. 6 

Wu Zhen (attr. to) 

Bamboo. China. 

Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 

H: 96.5 cm, W: 29.2 cm 
E.E. 209 

Zhang Ruitu (attr. to) 

Mountain landscape. China. 
Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 

H: 144 cm, W: 44.5 cm 
E.E. 10 

Standing Yaksha 
India. Kushan. 2-3rd c. 

Red sandstone. H: 44.5 cm 
E.E. S.N. 


The Nationalmuseum 

Nottingham alabaster relief 
15th c. H: 35 cm 

Bishop celebrating mass 
Painted wood relief. 

Spanish, 16th c. H: 75 cm 

Polychrome stucco relief of the 

Virgin and Child 

Italian, 15th c. style. H:51cm 

The Virgin and St John 
French limestone group. 15th c. 
H: 83 cm 

Wood Pieta 

German, 15th c. H: 37 cm 


Armorial cushion 
Holland, dated 1691 
Tapestry weave, wool and silk 
H: 72 cm, W 85 cm 
E.E. 579-1 

Cushion depicting the annunciation 
Dated 1599 

Embroidery in woollen thread on 
linen tabby 
H: 44 cm, W: 50 cm 
E.E. 579-2 

Pax depicting the Madonna 
enthroned between angels 
Flanders, 14th c. 

Ivory. H:12.5 cm, W: 8.4 cm 
E.E. 580-2 

Crosier head 
France, 14th c. 

Ivory. H: 21.5 cm, W: 11.5 cm 
E.E. 580-5 

Medallion depicting the emperor 
Charles V, with frame 
19th c. 

Boxwood, oak. H: 20 cm, W: 16.5 cm 
E.E. 580-6 

Portrait medal 
France, dated 1535 
Bronze. Diam: 7 cm 
E.E. 580-7 

Portrait medal of Pope Paul V 
Italy, dated 1613 
Bronze. Diam: 5.7 cm 
E.E. 580-8 

Standing Virgin 
Holland, 15th c. 

Ivory. H:12cm 
E.E. 580-12 

Two plates 
Nuremberg, ca 1500 
Brass. Diam: 52 cm 
E.E. 584 

Cup hilted rapir 
Solingen 1648 
Signed: Jacop Prach 
Steel. L: 114 cm 
E.E. 587-14 
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Cup hilted rapir 
Middle of 17th c. 

Steel. L: 117 cm 
E.E. 587-16 

Swept hilted rapir 
Milano, ca 1640 
Steel. L: 129 cm 
E.E. 587-17 

Dagger with single-edge blade 
Scotland (?), end of 15th c. 

Steel, burlwood. L: 39 cm 
E.E. 587-18 

Left hand dagger 
Ca 1600 

Steel. L: 51 cm 
E.E. 587-19 

Dagger 

Germany (?), 16th c. 

Steel, iron. L: 30.5 cm 
E.E. 587-20 

Dagger with sheath 
16th c. 

Steel, iron, leather. L: 45.5 cm 
E.E. 587-21 

Vamplate 
Augsburg, ca 1560 
Steel. Diam: 31 cm 
E.E. 587-22 

Gauntlet (fingers missing) 
Italy, ca 1570 

Steel. H: 15 cm, L: 18 cm 
E.E. 587-24 

Flintlock pistol 
Spain, 17th c. 

Steel, wood. L: 24 cm 
E.E. 587-29 

Flintlock pistols, a pair 
James Freeman, London, 1720-50 
Steel, wood. L: 29.5 cm 
E.E. 587-30 

Flintlock pistols, a pair 
Signed: J Coignet Tupil. 

France, middle of 18th c. 

Steel, partly gilded, wood. 

L: 16.6 cm 
E.E. 587-31 

Powder flask 
17th c. 

Horn. H: 19.5 cm 
E.E. 587-33 


Powder flask 
Norway, dated 1715 
Horn, wood. L: 22 cm 
E.E. 587-34 

Powder flask with cord and tassels 
18th c. 

Wood, iron, wool. Diam: 12.5 cm 
E.E. 587-35 

Priming flask 
Italy, 17th c. 

Silver, niello. H: 7.3 cm 
E.E. 587-36 

Teapot 

John East, London, 1723 
Silver, wooden handle. H: 12 cm 
E.E. 590 

Brandy warmer 
James Goodwin, London, 1728 
Silver, wooden handle. L: 18 cm 
E.E. 590 

Peg tankard 

Denmark, middle of 17th c. 

Silver. H: 20 cm 
E.E. 590 

Peg tankard 
Denmark, 1650 
Silver. H: 16 cm 
E.E. 590 

Stained glass panel 
France, 16th c. 

Glass, lead. H: 66.5 cm, W: 71 cm 
E.E. 592 

Partisan 

Thailand 

Steel, wood, brass. L: 233 cm 
E.E. 592 

Coptic textile 

Tapestry fragment, parrot with flut¬ 
tering wings. 

5-7th century. 

24.5 X 21.5 cm 
E.E. 573-243 

Tapestry fragment, border with dou¬ 
ble row of human figures with long 
dresses and nimbi.—The Magi, Mary 
and Elisabeth. 

8th century. 

28 x 12.5 cm 
E.E. 573-244 


Tapestry roundel, equestrian holding 
a lance. 

6th century. 

21.5x23 cm 
E.E. 573-248 

Tapestry square, central bird with 
vegetative ornaments, surrounded by 
border with various animals within 
scrolls. 

5- 6 century. 

22 x 20 cm 
E.E. 573-273 

Tapestry fragment, semicircular trim¬ 
ming, Nilotic scene, erotes carrying 
fruit bowls and ducks. 

6- 7th century. 

23 x 8 cm 
E.E. 573-274 

Tapestry fragment, rectangle with 
two faces, one above the other, both 
with nimbus. 

4-5th century. 

22 x 45.5 cm 
E.E. 573-302 

Tapestry fragment, border with an 
equestrian in the middle and running 
lions and dogs at the sides. 

9 x 56 cm 
E.E. 573-304 

Tapestry fragment, old bearded man 
holding a tendril of a vine, grapes in 
his right hand, Dionysos?. 

4th century. 

35 x 50 cm 
E.E. 572-311 

The Museum of 
Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern Antiquities 

Frieze fragment, Coptic, hunter with 
spear 

Egypt, 4th-6th c. A.D. 

Limestone. L: 38 cm, H: 32 cm 
E.E. 257 

Frieze fragment, Coptic, animals and 
plants 

Egypt, 4th-6th c. A.D. 

Limestone. L: 53 cm, H: 13.5 cm 
E.E. 256 
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